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The war invention 
900 years old 


Have you heard about our tanks firing 
“tin cans” at the enemy? 

It’s an old trick, invented long be- 
fore Columbus discovered America. 
The can, filled with deadly steel balls, 
is fired from a standard 37-mm. 
tank gun. 

And here’s what happens: The can 
(called “‘Canister’’) bursts in mid air 
after traveling maybe 30 yards. It 
scatters steel slugs in all directions. 
Masses of enemy ground troops are 
put out of action by a single shot! 

How many millions of metal con- 
tainers are going to war like this? 


/t gets there- safe-in cans 
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The number is secret. But you know 
it must be huge, because you can’t 
get beer cans, coffee cans and certain 
others for civilian use. 

The can, America’s favorite con- 
tainer, is racing off production lines 
to be filled with food, oil and other 
essential supplies. 

It will be knocked around. Dropped 
from planes to beleaguered forces. 
Exposed to heat, light, dirt . . . and 
who knows what else? But no matter. 
It will get there—sa/e. 

And when the can comes marching 
home, it will be better for the experi- 
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ence our laboratories and factories 
have gained as wartime “Packaging 
Headquarters for America.” 


ARE YOU MAKING WAR PRODUCTS? 


Metal containers are delivering the goods 
safely—foods, supplies, and bullets arrive 
ready for action. Continental is making 
millions of these cans along with other 
war needs, including plane parts. 

Yet, rushed as we are, we can still take 
on more! Right now, a part of our vast 
metal-working facilities for forming, stamp- 
ing, machining and assembly is still avail- 
able. Write or phone our War Products 
Council, 100 East 42nd Street, New York. 


CONTINENTAL 
CAN COMPANY 


TO HELP CAN THE AXIS—BUY WAR BONDS 
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What ARE we fighting to save? 








VERYONE agrees we are fighting to save 

democracy, but too many people use that vital 
word loosely, many of them as a name for what 
they want to fasten on you and me. 


We need no one to interpret what American 
democracy is. It was established by the Pilgrim 
Fathers and re-explained and re-emphasized at 
Valley Forge, at Alamo, at San Mihiel—on every 
battlefield where Americans have died. It is this— 
the opportunity of every man and woman to pro- 
gress and prosper according to his own ability; 
the chance to build his own security in proportion 
to how hard and well he is willing to work; the 
choice of selecting his own leaders or to operate 
with none; the right of every man and woman to 
work, live and think where, how and as he pleases 
except in war, and then with no more interference 


than is honestly necessary to win the war. 


That (in- plain language we all understand) is 
what we—the vast majority of American people— 
are fighting for, and it is all we believe there is worth 


fighting for! 


We Americans have a right to know that if this 





war is won we Can go on under individual oppor- 
tunity to pay for it; we have a right to be sure every- 
one who impeded the winning will be punished; 
we have a right to know what kind of America we 


are sending our sons to defend. 
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You CAN TuRN IT BETTER. FASTER. FOR LESS 


..-WITH A WARNER & SWASEY 























Meat prices. The Office of Price Admin- 
istration fixed dollars-and-cents ceilings 
for beef, veal and mutton, effective April 
15, and said the new prices were lower than 
those charged currently. The new prices 
vary between sections of the country, and 
small independent stores were given ceil- 
ings a few cents above those of the big in- 
dependents and chains. Thus, the price of 
leg of lamb will range from 45 to 42 cents 
per pound; lamb rib chops, from 53 to 49; 
veal cutlet, 54 to 48; 10 to 36; 
round steak, bone in, 50 to 45: sirloin steak, 
bone in, 48 to 44: porterhouse steak, 64 to 
59; chuck roast, bone in, 37 to 32: and 
ground beef (hamburger) , 33 to 29. 


rib roast, 


Synthetic rubber. Rubber enough to 
keep the nation’s automobiles on the roads 
will be produced by the synthetic rubber 
program by the end of this year, reported 
Rubber Director William M. Jeffers. Tes- 
tifying before a Senate Agriculture sub- 
committee, Mr. Jeffers said the program 
will be on schedule. Earlier, it was an- 
nounced that the guayule emergency rub- 
ber program is being curtailed insorder to 
use the acreage for planting of food crops. 


Contract renegotiation. The Senate 
Truman Committee Investigating the War 
Program criticized the present system for 
recapturing excessive war profits through 
renegotiation of contracts. recommended 
that: Contracts of less than $500,000 be 
exempted from negotiation: income tax 
returns be filed with Price Adjustment 
Boards to permit quick clearance of com- 
panies not making excessive profits; con- 
tract prices be fixed for only four months. 
with agreement that prices for the second 
four months be fixed on the experience of 
the first four. 


Overlapping taxes. Federal, State and 
local governments all try to get more than 
half their revenues through taxes on the 
same things, reported the Treasury’s Com- 
mittee on Intergovernmental Fiscal Rela- 


tions. Recommending establishment of a 
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federal-State fiscal authority to deal with 
the problem, the Committee also sug- 
gested: 

Federal Government: Repeal the auto- 
mobile use tax and abandon motor vehicle 
taxes to the States, but reserve the right 
to tax aviation gasoline; integrate estate 
taxes with gift taxes and co-ordinate them 
with State and local death taxes; eliminate 
tax-exempt securities; provide that State 
community property laws do not apply in 
the operation of federal tax laws; develop 
standard rules for income and death tax 
jurisdictions and procedure; require fed- 
eral incorporation of corporations doing in- 
terstate business; broaden Social Security 
to include uncovered groups. 

State governments: Tighten property 
tax exemptions: allow federal income taxes 
as a deduction in calculating State income 
taxes: eliminate trade barriers: permit 
cities to levy rental tax paid by renter. 

Municipal governments: Impose rental 
tax; demand more equitable representation 
in State legislatures; study new sources of 
independent local revenue. 


Food. The Government released more 
than 2,000,000 cases of canned foods, prin- 
cipally tomatoes, pears, plums, apples and 
peaches, for sale to civilians. In another 
move to clear out warehouses before the 
new crop season gets under way, 31,000 
tons of dried prunes and raisins that had 
been reserved for the Food Distribution 
Administration were ordered released for 
general consumption. Also announced was 
the transfer from the Army to FDA of 
about 12,000,000 cases of canned goods. 


Land army. Organization of a land army 
to help meet the farm labor shortage re- 
ceived impetus with appointment by Food 
\dministrator Chester C. Davis of Lieut. 
Col. J. L. Taylor as deputy administrator 
in charge of farm labor. President Roose- 
velt revealed that Mr. Davis is giving 
priority to plans for recruiting and train- 
ing about 3,500,000 workers for this crop 
season. 
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OVER 38! 
BUT RECALLED 
10 SERVICE 


ALVES today, like men, cannot be retired 
a of age. This veteran valve has seen 
service for 38 years, but a thorough cleaning 
repair of its vital parts, and it will be ready to go 
back into service. 

Keeping valves in repair is not a difficult job and 
is a contribution every manufacturer can make 
toward winning the war. Valves are so vital to our 
Navy and our Army—to production of steel and 
production of oil—to the new ordnance plants and 
the new synthetic rubber plants—in fact to every 
phase of war production that making every valve 
in your plant, new or old, give its full service is a 
victory “must.” 

To aid you in getting the proper valve for the 
right job—to show how substitutions can solve 
shortages—to aid your maintenance men by re- 
freshing their memories on short cuts in valve re- 
pair—to aid you in training new men on valve 
maintenance, we have prepared a series of Piping 
Pointer Bulletins. They contain simple, practical, 
down-to-earth information on the selection and 
care of valves. They will be furnished to any 
manufacturing plant faced with piping problems 
without charge. 


Crane Co., 836 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 





Put your pencil on a map of the United States—anywhere— 
and you'll find that you’re not far from a Crane Branch or a 
Crane Distributor. This far-flung organization is ready at all 
limes to furnish service to manufacturers faced with flow con- 
trol problems. 








In the giant Crane Chicago Works which is operating on a 
24-hour-a-day—?7-day-a-week schedule 15,000 workers are pro- 
ducing valves for victory. Crane, America’s largest valve manu- 
facturer, has doubled and redoubled its valve production—an effort 
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that won management and workers the Army-Navy “E 
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GENERAL MACHINERY 
G@ORPORATION 


HAMILTON, O10 
THE NILES TOOL WORKS CO. 
THE HOOVEN, OWENS, RENTSCHLER CO. 
GENERAL MACHINERY ORDNANCE CORPORATION 








TURN OF EVENTS 


on 
TURN OF OUR LATHES 


Every hour, every day, every night—for as 
long as need be—we American workers 
will make what is needed for our war, so 
that we shall win our peace. We shall not 
slacken or stop, now or then. We shall ac- 
cept the challenge of the Peace with the 
same courage and skill and fusion of inter- 
ests that will enable us to break every pro- 
duction record in the world. And as the 
blessings of peace come to sanctify the sac- 
rifices of war, we shall live in the comfort 
of a job well done... for the turn of events 
is encompassed by the turn of the lathes. 

@ MAKERS OF STEAM AND DIESEL ENGINES, 


CANNON, HEAVY INDUSTRIAL MACHINERY 


-AND THE MACHINES THAT MAKE THEM. 
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Draft machinery is about to be geared to conscription of fathers; is about 
to be shifted away from dependency alone as the basis for any deferment. 

In the final drive for men, draft boards will defer mainly for..... 

Essential occupation: Key men in essential war or civilian industry will be 
favored. Workers in agriculture, in particular, are to be passed over. But: 
Men now deferred in industry as essential will be recombed with tighter standards. 

Undue hardship: This is to be the principal basis for deferring fathers. It 
means that local boards will consider the effect on the family of the draft of 
the father. Number of children is to be only one factor taken into account. 

But: Undue hardship is not to save from draft fathers in "“nondeferrable® 
jobs; is not to be so great a factor in case of men not in essential work. 

These further considerations are -to be taken into account..... 

1. Fathers in one State, generally speaking, are not to be called before the 
call of fathers in all States. This means that some States may not meet quotas 
in months just ahead when they run out of non-fathers. 

2. Big pools of non-fathers among unclassified men, among men waiting their 
physical examination are to be tapped heavily before actual induction starts for 
fathers; before there is a heavy call of men actually supporting families. 

3. Men in service reaching 38 and men over 38 will no longer be discharged 
from the Army. But: On their request, plus a War Manpower Commission request, 
they will be placed on inactive status provided they serve essential industry. 

So: Army-Navy man-power needs may be met until July or even a little later 
before actual induction of bona fide fathers starts on an important scale. 

Squeeze on non-fathers is to be very great in the period just ahead. 

You can get a detailed analysis of the man-power outlook on pages 11 and 
30. Big point to note is the very large number of men backed up in local draft 
boards or in appeals boards. That's the hidden reserve, the bank, of men untapped. 


























To turn from drafting for war to planning for postwar..... 

British are pressing hard for some U.S. agreement on postwar money policy; 
on a plan for an international currency, a world bank, a world credit system. 

However: U.S. can't deal until Congress decides the fate of: 

Dollar devaluation power: President's power to devalue the dollar another 
10 per cent in terms of gold expires in June. And: Without that power, U.S. 
will be handicapped in bargaining; will have its currency tied rigidly to gold at 
$35 to the ounce in foreign exchange markets. Such is the argument for renewal. 

Currency stabilization fund: Roosevelt power to use this fund also expires 
in June. But: U.S. counterproposals to the British on postwar money controls 
revolve around this fund. Again, no agreement can be made pending renewed power. 

Reciprocal trade agreements: President's power to negotiate tariff changes 
without Congress approval ends July 1. And: Without this power, U.S. hands are 
tied in dealing with foreign governments. There then would be one less bargain- 
ing point, one more rigidity in the American position. That is the argument. 

Thus: Congress is up against some vital decisions. White House is very 
confident of renewed power; is expecting Congress to go along. But: There is the 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW--~ (Continued) 


chance that strings will be tied to use of these powers in the future; that the 
Congress will insist upon a right of direct or indirect veto over agreements. 


What the British propose, essentially, is this..... 

A new world money, a unit known as “bancor," probably based on gold. That's 
to be the unit in which trade balances are settled, in which each money is to be 
valued for foreign trade. And: No nation would be allowed arbitrarily to change 
the value of its own currency in relation to the world currency. 

A central world clearinghouse, a mechanism for settling world trade bills, 
for keeping trade accounts. This set-up would permit a limit on overdrafts; 
would provide a means for policing exchange, for checking on balances of payments. 

A new world bank, a bank of rather broad power in field of foreign credit. 
This bank could extend loans on basis of credit balances in its hands; could thus fi- 
nance the trade of countries that might temporarily be running in the red. But: 
This bank, like any other bank, would have power to discipline borrowers or to 
limit the funds that a creditor could build up in its account. 

What the U.S. proposes, essentially, is this..... 

A world stabilization fund, a fund not far different from the prewar fund 
of U.S.-Britain-France, except that it would be under international control. 

A world bank with limited powers to help with clearing of world transac- 
tions; one that would be much like the prewar Bank for International Settlements. 

That's a far less ambitious plan than the British. The reasons why..... 

1. U.S. officials aren't so sure that Congress will go along with any plan 
that involves much of a transfer of sovereignty to any world organization. 

2. There is a very real question whether U.S. won't be the world's only real 
postwar creditor; whether some plans aren't designed to give debtors power to fix 
the terms of creditors; whether debtors wouldn't hold the actual power. 

3. Officials here do not now how far U.S. will go in accepting any limit on 
terms or volume of U.S. postwar exports, or on use of U.S. capital abroad. 

But: The alternative to some effective system may be a return to a system 
of rigidly controlled world trade, to a system of barter and of preference trade 
areas. It is all very important and all very much a matter of discussion. 


























In the war itself, the big mystery still concerns the whereabouts of U.S. 
planes, the failure of U.S. air power to show in overwhelming strength. 

U.S. production alone has averaged above 3,000 combat planes a month for a 
number of months. It averaged not far from 2,000 a month through 1942. 

Yet: A 100-bomber raid in the Mediterranean is described as our biggest. 
MacArthur reported that 136 bombers in action represented all that he had available. 
Nothing is heard of the P-47 fighter that was to be main U.S. fighter plane. 

Fact probably is that U.S. big-bomber production is much less than imagined. 
And: It may be that a big surprise is being stored up. Even so, some very high 
and informed officials here, and the British too, are privately expressing wonder 
at the scale of operations by the big U.S. air forces at this date. 











As for more strictly domestic affairs..... 

Gasoline rations: "A" card ration of 1.537 gallons a week is forcing many 
"A" card holders to seek supplemental rations; is probably adding to gas use. 
But: Officials still insist that this restriction must stand in the East. 

Fuel oil: Warnings are out that next winter is to be worse than last in oil 
rations. Yet: It is wise to withhold judgment both on that and on gasoline. 
Reason are two: (1) convoys from Gulf ports later in 1943 may ease military calls 
for East Coast gas; (2) reopened Mediterranean may ease the oil situation. 

Rationing: Big leaks in the ration system may force continued tight limits 
on meat and canned goods and other foods. Black market remains important. 
Price control: Retail ceilings remain very flexible. Outlook uncertain. 








See also pages 14, 19, 42. 
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IRPLANE engines are as sensitive as 
A they are powerful — sensitive to the 
corrosive action of moisture in the air. 
Even a hint of rust on the finely machined 
parts plays havoc with their split-hair pre- 
cision. To safeguard against this, engines 
in transit to airplane factories and over- 
seas have long been thickly coated, inside 
and out, with heavy grease —a protec- 
tion that takes from 50 to 75 man-hours 
to apply and remove! 


But when America began producing 
sores of thousands of planes, engine 
manufacturers sought some way to break 
tis labor bottleneck, to avoid disassem- 
bling engines for greasing and de-greas- 


PLIOFILM=T.M. The Goouyear Tire & Rubber Company 
+ 
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PLIOFILM that 
unique water - moisture-vapor- proof ma- 
terial made by Goodyear, so widely used 
in prewar days for moisture-tight pack- 
aging of cheese, meat loaf, pickles and 
numerous other dainties. 


ing. They found it in 


So today engines are being “packaged,” 
just as they come from the test block, in 
PuioFILM envelopes, hermetically sealed 
against air, moisture and humidity. 
Shipped to the ends of the earth, stored in 
any climate, they emerge from PLIOFILM 
as clean and bright as a surgeon's knife, 
ready for instant mounting — needing 
only gas and oil to roar into battle. 


*Clean On Delivery 


No other pliable, transparent packaging 
material in the world has ever met so 
severe a moisture test. That is why 
PLIOFILM was revolutionizing the pack- 
aging of foods, and all moisture-sensitive 
products, before Goodyear’s entire pro- 
duction was drafted for military service. 
But after victory, look for it again on fine 
foods, pharmaceuticals, tobaccos, chem- 
icals; in rain-wear and household acces- 
sories too. Good things stay good —in 
PLIOFILM. 
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e Want to boost your surfacing produc- | 
tion? Put SKILSAW DISC SANDERS to work. 
They’re setting the pace in busiest war plants 
everywhere! They speed shipbuilding by bev- 
eling steel plates, getting them 
ready to weld sooner... fre- 
moving rust and scale from 
all surfaces quicker! They rush 
tanks, planes and war equip- 
ment off assembly lines by 
grinding down welding beads 
in less time... sanding and 
filing faster. 

SKILSAW DISC.SANDERS 
will bring this same speed 
to YOUR toughest jobs... 
whatever the material, what- 
ever the operation! 

SKILSAW DISC SANDERS 
do all finishing on flat or 
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SKILSAW 
9 Models 





DRILLS 
23 Models 





curved surfaces ofall materials, — 
with numerous accessories 

like sanding discs, grinding oe 
wheels, wire brushes, polish- GAS 
ing bonnets, etc. They’re 

light, compact and powerful. ae 


Ask your distributor to dem- e 
onstrate SKILSAW DISC PORTABLE AND 
SANDERS today! BENCH GRINDERS 


. 
SKILSAW, INC., CHICAGO BLOWERS 
Sold by leading distributors of hardware e 
end industrial supplies FLOOR SANDERS 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT 


as a result of federal court 


YOU CAN barter your surplus inven- 
tories for other items in the inventories of 
other merchants if your consumer goods 
are under War Production Board inven- 
tory controls. The WPB limitation order 
on inventories has been amended to this 
extent. 


YOU CANNOT buy industrial quanti- 
ties of castor oil or oiticica oil without 
specific authorization from the Department 
of Agriculture. These oils are to be allo- 
cated under the food-distribution program. 


YOU CAN, if vour business is operated 
on a delivery salesmen’s system, permit 
your deliverymen to accept ration coupons 
in advance of delivery for butter and 
cheese. Office of Price Administration al- 
lows this method, but provides that ration 
banking accounts are necessary, since cus- 
tomers who fail to receive their full orders 
are to be reimbursed for coupons with ra- 
tion checks. 


YOU CAN probably obtain your full re- 
quirements of fuel oil for nonheating pur- 
poses in your business after April 1. OPA 
announces that orders restricting consump- 
tion of fuel oil for nonheating industrial 
purposes expire on that date. 


* * 


YOU CAN expect stable prices in the 
future for the “fine chemicals” you need 
in food processing. Best known of these 
chemicals are caffein, saccharine and as- 
corbie acid (vitamin C). Specific ceilings 
have been placed on 12 fine chemicals de- 
signed to restore prices to October, 1941, 
levels. 


x 


YOU CANNOT, if you operate a ship 
under charter from the War Shipping Ad- 
ministration, hire Norwegian, Dutch, Bel- 
gian, Polish, Yugoslav, Greek or British 
sailors unless such foreign nationals were 
members of your crew on April 8, 1942. 
War Shipping Administration issues this 
hiring prohibition, adding that no Brazil- 
ian national may be employed as a seaman 
unless he was so employed on Feb. 1, 1943. 
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YOU CANNOT add the 3 per 
transportation tax to the ceiling prices y 
charge for butter. OPA bars this tax fy 
inclusion in butter ceilings. 


YOU CANNOT use fertilizers conti 
ing chemical nitrogen in your floral by 
ness if the fertilizer is to be used on fe 
grown cut flowers. The use of chemi 
nitrogen for this purpose has been bar 
by the Department of Agriculture, 


YOU CAN expect to be required to pe 
dismissal wages to your injured emplop 
if vou ‘follow a practice of paving dismis 
wages because 
technological changes in your operatig 
Such an order was issued to one employ 


by the War Labor Board. 


to workers displaced 


YOU CAN work employes in sugor¢ 
fineries seven days a week without pe 
ing them double time for the seventh o 
secutive day of work. The executive om 
requiring double time for the seventh & 
is not to apply to cane or beet sugar pm 
essors, by order of the Secretary of Lab 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT sell seed potatoes | 
any other purpose than planting, and sk 
must be made in quantities of not ks 
than 50 pounds. This order, applying! 
retailers, is issued by OPA. 


* * «# 


YOU CAN raise your workers’ was 
without seeking WLB approval if thet 
creases will not bring wage rates above# 
cents an hour. Such increases, however, 
not to supply the basis for an increas? 
price ceilings. 


* * * 


YOU CAN replace defective shoes wi 
out surrendering another ration coupon) 
getting permission from your local ¥ 
price and rationing board. 


7 * * 

YOU CAN use your ration certificate 
tires and tubes at any time conveniell! 
you OPA amends its tire rationing rf 
lations to permit easier use of certificalé 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings 4 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus const 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Tur Uniten Sts 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic mate 
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BY DIVISIONS... 


1 There are more than 11,000 men in an armored 


division. 


When they move, everything they need to fight with 
goes with them. 


So when the railroads get a call to move one division 
-it means that 75 trains are needed to do the job. 


That means 75 trains which cannot do anything 
else until that division is delivered where Uncle 
Sam wants it, in sections running secretly, 
afew minutes apart. 
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| oRWwARD MARCH! 


And if you think that one division is a problem, 
bear in mind that the railroads have been moving 
an average of a million and one half troops a 
month, 


Maybe that will give you some idea why it is that, 
despite our best efforts, seats are not always easy to 
get on passenger trains — and why trains do not 
always run on schedule. 

“Right of way for the U.S.A.” is our watchword, as 
we think it is yours and every other Ameri- 


can’s who deserves the name. 


RAILROADS 




















Reason for 


More than ninety per cent of American 
scientists are engaged in beating the 
Germans and Japanese. 

More than ninety per cent of American 
scientific laboratory facilities are devoted 
to the same task. 

American scientists are working at this 
job six or seven days a week, long hours, 
with few interruptions. 

They are getting somewhere, too. 

Every now and then the Germans and 
the Japanese have an unpleasant surprise. 

They find that American science has 
caught up with them and passed them. 

It is reassuring to us and discouraging 


to our enemies, for American scientific 


A new building of the Bell Telephone Laboratories 


Confidenee 


facilities are the greatest in the world. 
And they are functioning. 


Little by little, some of the things that 
have been developed become public, but 
most of them you won’t hear about until 


after the war. 


But now, without the details, you can 
have faith that American research — 
industrial and academic combined — 
is rapidly giving our fighting forces an 


advantage. 


Along with other American indus- 
try the Bell Telephone System has its 
own Bell Laboratories — the largest 
in the world —working overtime 
for victory. 


Fe 
BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM (Ba 


Your continued help in making only vital calls to war-busy centers is a real contribution to the drive for victory 
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PATTERN FOR OUR MAN POWER: 
WHO FIGHTS AND WHO WORKS 


How Services, Industry, Agriculture Will Divide Those of Draft Age 


Prospects that 1,170,000 
fathers will be called by 
the Army and Navy in 1943 


It now is possible to clear up one of the 
war's big mysteries. That mystery has re- 
volved around the question of what has 
happened, what is happening and what is 
to happen to men of military age. 

President Roosevelt has said that there 
are enough men on hand to create an 
Army-Navy of 10,760,000 men by the end 
of 1943. Other officials say that there are 
not enough men to make an armed force of 
this size. Farmers insist that there are not 
enough men being left over to produce the 
nation’s food supply. Industry is contend- 
ing that it is being squeezed for men. 

Nobody has offered figures to show what 
actually is the supply-and-demand situa 
tion in men of military age. One mystery 
has grown on 


statisticians 


another as 


sought, on the basis of scattered figures. 
to find what was becoming of American 
men. Now, for the first time, the mystery 
can be cleared with official figures 

These figures show where men of mili- 
tary age were located on January 1 of this 
year. Against the background of these fig- 
ures, it is possible to estimate where these 
men, as a group, will be on the last day 
of this year. 

There is no mystery about the total num- 
ber of men of draft age in this country 
Registration figures show that 29,353,000 
men signed up for possible military duty 
on Dec. 31, 1942. About 100,000 more will 
be added to this total in the course of 
1943, as 17-year-olds become 18 and enter 
the bottom of the man-power list, while 
44-vear-olds become 45 and go off the top 
of the list. 

But 7,253,000 men who are past 38 can 
be taken off that list at once, as far as 
military man-power needs are concerned. 


Bishop in St. Louis Star-Times 
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“MAKE UP YOUR MIND, SOMEBODY” 





The Army does not want men that old, 
will take them only in special cases. So the 
real number of men available for military 
duty is boiled down to 22,200,000, as of 
next December 31. 

The armed forces’ needs for man power 
are no mystery, either. Despite all the talk 
in Congress about limiting the size of the 
Army, it has been definitely decided that 
the Army is going to get 8,200,000 men; 
the Navy, Marines and Coast Guard, an- 
other 2,560,000. So the number of men 
wanted for military duty is 10,760,000. 

By the end of 1492, the armed forces 
already had more than half of the men 
they needed, leaving a backlog of 16,641,- 
000 men aged 18 through 37. During 1943, 
they want 4,360,000 more men. 

Here, then, is the real mystery. Why all 
the fuss about man power when there’s a 
backlog of 16,641,000 men and a military 
need for only 4,360,000 men to meet the 
highest goal set so far? Why the 
that the raise the armed 
forces that military leaders say is neces- 
sary? Why must fathers be drafted? 

Physical standards of the armed forces 
are one answer. Up to now, the services 
have been turning down about one out of 
every four 18-year-olds who come before 
their medical boards. They turn down 
about four out of every 10 older men. But. 
for 1943, the average rejection rate is set 
even higher, is expected to amount to one 
out of every two men. 

This high rejection rate, which might 
turn out in practice to have been esti- 
mated too high, is traceable to the Army’s 
acceptance of the higher Navy standards 
since the two services adopted a joint se- 
lection system. The effect is to cut almost 
in half the number of men available for 
military service. Instead of having a back- 
log of 16,641,000 men to draw upon at the 
start of 1943, draft boards actually may 
find they had only 8,320,500 men physi- 
cally qualified for military service. 

Hidden man power is another answer. 
While some draft boards already are being 
forced to reclassify fathers into 1-A, other 
boards still have on hand a big back-log 
of men who haven't been classified. The 


fears 


nation cannot 
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national total of unclassified men at the 
end of 1942 was 1.751.000. 

In somewhat the same position, 1,930, 
000 men were in class 1-A at the end of the 
year. More than half were waiting to be 
called by local boards for physical exam- 
inations (“pending 1-A” classification) . 
while the rest were waiting for their final 
Army examinations (1-A classification) . 

Now there’s to be a real effort to clean 
up these backlogs of men before moving 
in to draft fathers. State draft directors. 
meeting in Washington this week, are be- 
ing told to hurry up the process of classifi- 
cation and induction. Out of the unclassi- 
fied and 1-A men on hand at the beginning 
of the year, at least 1,922,000 are expected 
to turn out eligible for military duty. That 
is enous!, > » to meet military calls, at 
the raie of 12.000 men a day, for more 
than five months. 

The effect of concentrating calls in this 
group of men will be tod !ay the day when 
it is necessary to call fathers. 

Farm deferments The large number of 
farm deferments cuts a big slice out of the 
man-power reserve. Estimates are that 3.- 
011,000 men aged 18 through 37 will be 
deferred as essential farmers and farm 
workers by the end of 1943. This estimate 
is high, is based on the assumption that a 
great many farmers now in industry will 
switch back to farm work. Complaints 
from industry of a rapid movement of men 
from factories to farms seems to bear out 
that assumption. 

Industrial deferments take still another 
big slice out of the man power available 
to local draft boards. The estimate is that 
2,233,000 men will be deferred because of 
work in essential civilian and war indus- 
tries by the end of 1943. Included will be 
men who qualify under the present system 
for 2-A, 2-B and 3-B classifications. 

Result of all these deferments is that 
draft boards are forced to widen their 
search for men: to dig down into classes of 
men that would not be touched if agricul 
ture and industry did not need men just as 
badly as do the armed forces. That explains 
why there no longer is much certainty of 
draft deferment in family dependency; 
why a man can find the best indication of 
what the future holds for him in figures 
showing how many men each particular 
family group must contribute to the draft 
this year. 

Married men with children. The esti- 
mates now present the most pessimistic 
picture possible, so far as fathers are con- 
cerned. The figures show that 1,170,000 
fathers will have to be drafted into the 
service in 1943. Actually, the number may 
turn out to be closer to 800,000. If physi- 
cal standards are lowered, occupational de- 
ferments reduced, more childless men 
would be called and the draft on fathers 
eased. If the armed forces do not call men 
as quickly as they now expect to call them 
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armed forces, industry and farms. 


Married men with no children 
Married men with children 


Men deferred as physically unfit, 


Inducted selectees .............. 
Volunteer registrants 








Men deferred as essential farmers and farm workers ( 
Single men deferred because of collateral dependents (3-A 
| eee Diiasivninsintasminons 2.098.000 
IE sa cerssinsinioninsenitieniapioseennntmoansens 
Men with dependents, deferred as essential workers (3-F 
Mer. with dependents, deferred as essential farmers (3-( 
or exempt by law (4 


Men in service, armed forces............csesseeseesees 
In service October, 1940...........ccccccccceeeesees 





Volunteers, nonregistrants ...........ssce0esee0 


INVENTORY OF MAN POWER 


Here is the way men between the ages of 18 and 44, inclusive, will be distributed to the 


Dec. 31, Dec. 31, 
1942 1948 

29 353.000 29 453.000 

5.459.000 9.819.000 

1.930.000 Setinentincainieneais 


) 942.000 
>) 150.000 
) 420.000 


1,002,000 
361.000 
28.000 
138.000 
1.522.000 
1.231.000 
2.650.000 
5.324.000 


5.875.000 
) 1,256,000 
) 66.000 
) 2,153.000 


6.400.000 
700.000 
3.562.000 
1.897.000 
241,000 


10.760.000 
700.000 
7.922.000 
1.897.000 
241.000 





—always a_ possibility—there would be 
more 17-year-olds available in 1944 to take 
the place of fathers. 

If the draft does take 1,170,000 fathers 
this vear, the squeeze on physically fit 
fathers in nonessential activities is going 
to be very tight. There were 5,875,000 
fathers not deferred for other reasons at 
the beginning of 1943. Out of this group. 
1,903,000 may be deferred as essential 
farmers. That leaves only 3,972,000 avail- 
able for the draft. Half of them would be 
turned down by the services for physical 
reasons, leaving only 1,986,000 physically 
fit fathers to supply a call for 1,170,000 

Married men without children. These 
men form the next big group the draft 
boards are going to take. Thousands of 
them already are on their way to the 
Army. Out of the 2.098.000 deferred at 
the beginning of the year becatise of mar- 
riage, about 619,000 will be drafted during 
1943. The rest will be deferred for physi- 
workers. About 
138.000 are expected to qualify as “hard- 
ship” cases 

Single men with dependents. Most of 
these men will go into service quickly if 
they are not deferred for occupational rea- 
120,000 deferred at the 
first of the year. By the end of the year, 
only 28,000 will retain their depeadency 
deferment; of the rest, about 124,000 will 
he drafted. 

Industry and agriculture are guaranteed 
a sizable number of men even if the armed 
forces expand to full strength. Industry 
gets the draft-rejects. more than 5,324,- 
000: the 2,233,000 draft-eligibles deferred 
as necessary men; the 1,688,000 men with 
dependents: who are expected to be de- 
ferred as hardship cases; the vast majority 
of the men past 38. Altogether, more than 
16,000,000 men aged 18 through 44 will be 
available for factories and essential serv- 
ices. Agriculture is assured of 3,011,000 


cal reasons, as essential 


sons There were 


workers from the 18-through-37 age group 
alone, plus the men past 38 who shift bac 
to farms under pressure. 

On the basis of these facts, the decisior 
was made that the United States can sup. 
port an armed force of 10,760,000 men by 
the end of 1943 without undue strain. 

To make that decision stick, the Gov. 
ernment is re-rigging the draft machinery 
tightening its hold on every man between 
18 and 45. Actions announced last week 
by President Roosevelt to deal with the 
shortage of dairy workers show the pat 
tern of control now being set up. 

Men over 38: Those not yet inducted 
will be “urged” by their local draft boards 
to seek re-employment as dairy workers if 
they are in nondeferrable jobs and are ex- 
perienced in farm work. Any man, regard- 
less of age or dependency status, working 
at a nondeferrable job after May 1, is 
likely for into 1-A. Mer 
past 38 already in the Army no longer 
will They will be trans. 
ferred to inactive duty, but only when 
they can get a letter from the War Man- 
power Commission, through their local 
draft boards, requesting their transfer 
they can enter an essential civilian job 
The Army agrees to recall them any time 
the War Manpower Commission requests 
such action. 

Men in 4-F: Dairy workers who have 
left the farms for industry will be asked 
by their local boards to return to dairy 
farms. If they refuse, they face the prob- 
ability of limited military service. Con- 
scientious objectors with farm experienc 
will be assigned to dairy farms. 

This system can be extended to fit al- 
most any labor shortage that arises. It is 
the Government’s method for avoiding 4 
direct compulsory labor draft. If it fails, 
the United States may cease to be the 
only major belligerent in the war without 
a national service law. 


reclassification 


be discharged 
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THE NAZI AIR MYSTERY 


Back of Decline in Germany’‘s Power to Strike From the Skies 


Luftwaffe as a defensive 
force still an obstacle 
for Allies to overcome 


One of the great mysteries of this war 
now is being cleared up. That is the mys- 
tery of what has happened to the German 
air force 

The big question is whether the appar- 
ent decline in Germany’s once mighty air 
power is genuine, or is due to causes other 
than weakness and defeat. If the decline is 
real, it will be a vital factor favorable to 
the Allies in the rest of this war. 

One theory attributes the German air- 
power slump to shortages of fuel and lu- 
bricants. Another theory insists that Hitler 
is building up a powerful hidden reserve 
of planes to become the spearhead for Ger- 
many’s next great offensive. 

Information now is available from of- 
ficial sources to answer the questions and 
to clear up the mystery. The story based 
on that information is the one that fol- 
lows: 

A real slump. The decline in Germany’s 
air power is genuine. That decline also is 
great in extent. It is still greater when 
measured against the steady rise in air 
strength of the three big nations that are 


fighting Germany—the United States, 
Britain and Russia. 
Information from abroad indicates a 


complete lack of evidence that Hitler has 
any powerful hidden air reserve. Official 
opinion attributes the slump in Germany’s 
air power only in small part to shortages 
of fuel and lubricants and mainly to ac- 
tual defeats and the attrition of three and 
one-half years of war. The extent of that 
decline: 

A big slump. Germany, in launching her 
air attack in Europe, claimed to have 
more than 24,000 combat planes and a 
monthly production capacity of at least 
5,000. 

After 17 months of fighting, Allied of- 
ficials estimated two years ago that Ger- 
many’s first-line force of combat planes 
had been reduced to 12,000. 

Now, after two years more of struggle, 
Allied estimates of Germany’s first-line 
plane strength range from 4,700 to 7,000 
with 6,000 as the most commonly accepted 
figure. 

Today, Britain alone has a far bigger 
number of first-line planes than has Ger- 
many. The air forces that the United 
States can send against her ultimately 
will be bigger. Officials believe that Rus- 
sia’s air power will become greater than 
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Germany’s, if it is not greater than Ger- 
many’s today. 

So Germany right now is facing three 
nations, each one of which has or will have 
air power greater than her own. The re- 
sults for Germany: 

Germany on defense. Germany now 
faces a complete reversal of position in 
the air. Once she was able to concentrate 
air power at any point for a knockout of 
the enemy at that point. Now her dwin- 
dling air force must be dispersed to meet 
attack along three vast fronts, on the 
west, the east and the south. 

Germany, once the air attacker, is al- 
most completely on the defensive. As a re- 
sult, her whole war plant is taking a terrible 
pounding from the air. Her power te wage 
war is under attack at the foundations. 

Here is a picture of the way the German 
attack has faded while the bombing of- 
fensive against her has gained: Germany 
dropped 42,000 tons of bombs on Britain 
in 1940, 24,000 tons in 1941 and 3,000 tons 
in 1942. The British dropped 13,000 tons 
on German-held Europe in 1940, 31,000 
tons in 1941 and 50,000 tons in 1942. And 
now the Americans are joining in with 
daylight poundings. As a consequence: 

Plane production down. Germany’s 
power to turn out airplanes is being crip- 
pled. Plants making planes, engines and 
guns and armor for aircraft are special 





targets. The big Focke-Wulf factory at 
Bremen has been hit repeatedly. 

Germany’s production of airplanes now 
is estimated to have fallen well below 
2,000 planes a month, a minor fraction of 
the output of either Britain or the United 
States. And Germany is trying to turn out 
more fighter planes and fewer bombers. 
This means she is sacrificing her power to 
strike, in order to build up her power to 
defend. Meanwhile: 

Plane losses up. Germany’s battle losses 
are rising. More than 3,200 of her planes 
were shot down last year over Europe and 
Africa. High mortality of German planes 
from wear, tear and accident helps to turn 
the tide of air war against Germany. The 
situation in summary: 

Defeat this year. Germany is losing the 
air war. She probably faces decisive de- 
feat in the air this year. But final victory 
for the Allies involves two jobs. The first 
is to finish smashing Germany’s offensive 
air power. That may be done in 1943. The 
second is to knock out the German air 
force’s ability to fight defensively over 
German-held territory. Officials expect big 
gains this year on that much harder job. 

Germany now faces the necessity to 
fight on against nations having progres- 
sively greater power in the air. That fact 
is one big reason for the Allies’ confidence 
that Germany will lose the war. 
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Target After Tunisia: 
Closing In on Nazi Europe 


Far-Reaching Effects of Victory in Africa on Speed-Up of Wg 


Mediterranean control would 
shorten supply lines, release 
more shipping for the Pacific 


The curtain is about to go up on the big 
show of this war. The Americans and their 
allies are closing in for the kill in Tunisia 
Their impending victory is expected to 
have far-reaching results. 

That victory is planned as the signal for 
Allied invasion of Europe. It 
is expected to lighten the burden on the 


start of an 


Navy and to help shorten the war in both 

the Atlantic and the Pacific. Also it may 

ease oll and food shortages in the U.S. 
Such 


quences 


is the official view of the conse- 
that 
Tunisia. That view is based on confidence 
that Italian 
nered there will be smashed within a few 


may flow from success in 


the German and armies cor- 


more weeks, and that vigorous action to 
open the Mediterranean to Allied shipping 
will follow promptly. Here, briefly, are the 
results foreseen by military men: 

Immediate effects. Opening of the Medi- 
terranean will take a long link out of the 
supply route to Egypt and the Middle 
East. That cut in distance will mean greai 
savings in shipping. Sources of oil in the 
Middle East and of food in Australia will 
be within reach of Allied troops in Africa 
Then, eliminating the Axis wedge from 
Tunisia will have results of another kind: 

Long-time effects. Such a victory will 
prepare the way for a frontal attack on 
“Europe’s belly.” The present blockade of 
Europe by sea and the attacks by air will 
be backed up by land invasion. The cam- 
paigns that are expected to decide the war 
will be in motion. Some effects of victory 
in Tunisia will extend beyond Europe. 

Effects in the Pacific. The Navy, with 
its Atlantic supply lines shortened and its 
convoy problems eased, may be able to 
spare more of its war effort for the Pacific. 
When the land campaigns against Hitler 
finally are winning, Allied troops in the 
Middle East can be moved readily to India 
for a drive into China for a campaign 
against the Japanese. 

So much for the general effects of the ex- 
pected victory. Now for the specific sit- 
uation facing the Allies in Tunisia: 

Hard fighting remains for the American 
soldiers under Lieut. Gen. George S. Pat- 
ton, and for the British and French troops 
that Marshal 
Erwin Rommel’s forces into the sea. 


are trying to drive Field 
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ELIMINATING AXIS WEDGE FROM AFRICA 


ATLANTIC 
OCEAN 





Secures short fighting line across Mediterranean ; 

Prepares way for frontal assault on “Europe's belly’’; 
Saves thousands of miles around Cape of Good Hope ; 
Eases flow of war supplies between United Nations ; 
Releases navies and armed forces for second front 


AFRICA 











EUROPE 





INDIAN 
OCEAN 
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THE MAP SHOWS THE REAL MEANING OF THE TUNISIAN CAMPAIGN 


Nevertheless, the prospects of invasion 
that grow out of the confidence of ultimate 
success hold attention. Hitherto hopes have 
centered on opening one second front. Now 
the signs point to the possibility of several 
invasions. The Allies in this way will be 
able to feel out th strength of the enemy. 
Big raids, if su 1, may turn out to be 
the beginnings of full-scale invasions. 

The Allies’ landings, made, 
will be the signal for a general uprising 


wherever 


Patriots of each na- 
tion to be. invaded will land with the Al- 
lied armies. These patriots, chosen for their 
standing among their own people, will take 
the lead in inspiring and organizing revolt 
against the Hitler yoke among their coun- 
trymen. Arms will be forthcoming. The 
Allies are hoping to set all of 


against the Germans. 


Europe 





with against the Germa 
These are among likely invasion pla 
Sicily, Sardinia. These two islands co 

manding the narrows of the Mediterran 


already are under heavy air attack. La 


aflame war 


invasion is expected to follow. The isla 
are sought, first, to give the Allies con! 
of the Central Mediterranean, and, sec 
as steppingstones to the next target for 
vasion. That is: 

Italy. The land of Mussolini is report 
to be ripe for invasion, with the pe 
sick of both the war and of the Italian 4 
liance with Hitler. Prominent Americans 
Italian blood are making this county 
appeal to the Italian people to switch 
the Allied side. Entrance into the UC: 
Army of Mayor F. H. La Guardia of Ne 


York is a straw pointing to importd 
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moves soon with regard to Italy. An Allied 
attempt to destroy what is left of the 
Italian fleet is expected to precede invasion 

Italy is the obvious invasion route. There 
are many other possible routes: 

Yugoslavia. A big guerrilla force under 
Gen. Draja Mikhailovitch is clamoring for 

a chance to join an invading army. Rival 
: bands of partisans also might come in. In- 
cidentally, Mayor La Guardia’s knowledge 
of the geography, people and languages of 
that region, like his knowledge of Italy, is 
thorough enough to help in an invasion. 

Greece. The Germans are convinced 
that Allied forces in the Middle East are 
getting set for a move into the Balkans, 
probably through Greece. German defense 
of Crete is being strengthened. 

South France. Once landed in Italy, the 
Allies may fight their way up the peninsula 
and through the side door of France. A 
band of French patriots is holding out in 
the mountains close to the Swiss border. 

North France, Belgium, Holland. This is 
the short route for invasion from England. 
A huge underground army is said to be 
waiting to join the Allies. The invasion 
could be launched under an umbrella of air 
power operating from airports in Britain. 

South Norway. The Germans, fearing 
invasion, have impressed Norwegians for 
labor on defense works between Bergen 
and Trondheim. The Allies may prefer: 

North Norway, Finland. A move by sea 
aimed at Narvik is possible. So is a land 
invasion from Murmansk, Russia, that 
would strike across Northern Finland into 
Norway. Norwegians are reported ready al- 
most to a man to help drive out the Nazis. 

The starting points for invasions are less 
obvious than might be supposed. The Allies 
in North Africa are avowedly and openly 
an invasion force. But invasions also may 
be launched from other places: 

From the United States. A large part of 
the North African force moved directly 
from the United States. This also might be 
tried against France or Norway. 

From England. The British are barring 
visitors from a band of English coast that 
might be a starting point for invasion of 
France, Belgium or Holland. 
ng From Scotland. This is a natural jump- 
ing-off place for Southern Norway. 

From Iceland. The Germans long have 
feared Iceland as a starting point for a 
move against Northern Norway or Fin- 
land. Iceland is a natural training ground 
for invading troops. 

So the potentialities for landing points 
te and starting places are many. The big 
question now is when invasion will be at- 
i] tempted. That depends on how soon the 
Germans can be cleaned out of Tunisia. 
Allied leaders say the job must be done by 











June 1 to make possible an invasion this 
"s year. Therefore, what is going on in Tu- 
vel hisia now is a great fight for time—time to 





achieve or to thwart that invasion, 
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The results that will flow from destruc- 
tion or capture of the Axis forces in Tu- 
nisia will mean a defeat for Germany 
much greater than is measured by just the 
loss of those forces. Officials analyze the 
effects this way: 

Short supply line. By hugging the south 
shore of the Mediterranean and by keeping 
under an umbrella of Allied air power, 
ships can go safely from Gibraltar to Suez, 
once Sicily and Sardinia have been taken. 

This will be a life saver for Allied ship- 
ping. As the map shows, the time-killing 
voyage around South Africa will be elimi- 
nated. The distance from American ports 
to Suez will be cut 7,000 miles and the 
route from British ports cut 8,000 miles. 

This will mean that many ships, now 


—Official U.S. Army 
GENERAL PATTON 
Closes in for the kill 


tied up on the long voyage, will become 
available to move troops and supplies over 
the Central Atlantic and North Atlantic 
routes. Many ships will be saved, because 
sinkings have been heavy on the long route 
to the Cape of Good Hope. 

Moreover, Allied forces in North Africa 
can be supplied through the Mediterra- 
nean from either the East or the West. 
This will mean vital specific gains. 

Oil. Until now, all the oil for the Allied 
troops in Northwest Africa has been 





shipped from Caribbean ports or from the 
United States. But, once the Mediterra- 
nean is open, the big oil supply of the Mid- 
dle East will become accessible. 

The Middle East produces 23,500,000 
tons a year: enough oil, except for aviation 
gasoline, to assure an abundance for the 
military needs of all Allied forces now in 
North Africa or likely to be fighting in that 
part of the world. That means: 

Tankers. Big reductions in losses of tank- 
ers should result from use of the Middle 
East’s oil. This oil can be shipped through 
Mediterranean and Middle Eastern waters, 
which are much safer than the submarine- 
infested Atlantic. Savings in tankers alone 
would strengthen the Allies war effort over- 
seas. On the home front: 

U. S. oil supplies. Tankers again could 
be used to move oil from Gulf ports to the 
U.S. Eastern Seaboard, thus easing Amer- 
ica’s oil shortage. Also: 

Food. With the Mediterranean open, 
meat and wheat can be shipped from Aus- 
tralia to North Africa. Butter can be sent 
from New Zealand and other foods from 
South Africa. This would reduce the drain 
on American food supplies. Then: 

Naval strength. Once the Italian fleet is 
smashed, important parts of both the Brit- 
ish and U. S. fleets Ww ill be relieved for speed- 
ing the war against U-boats or for stiffen- 
ing the naval opposition to Japan. Finally 

German-Japanese alliance. Success in 
Tunisia will mark the doom of Axis plans 
to join forces in the Middle East. Instead 
of fighting as a powerful unit, Germany 
and Japan must contend separately against 
foes who are united. 

In sum, victory in Tunisia will do much 
more than provide a springboard for inva- 
sion and give the signal for that invasion 
to begin. It will mean that the Americans 
and their allies are strengthened greatly in 
all the things they need to make the inva- 
sion a success: oil, food and ships for carry- 
ing men, weapons and supplies. 

And while the Allies’ supply situation 
will be improving, that of Hitler’s will be 
made much worse. At the moment of a 
final decision by Hitler whether Italy is to 
be defended or abandoned, that country’s 
most vital lines of supply, which are by 
sea, will be lost to him. 

This loss will throw Hitler back upon 
dependence for supplies on mountain rail- 
roads and highways that already are 
jammed with traffic and are vulnerable to 
bombing. If he chooses to abandon the 
Italians, the Allies very soon will have air- 
fields in Northern Italy, within easy bomb- 
ing range of all Germany, and land and 
air invasion will be in full swing. 

Beginning of the end. So in Tunisia the 
war is reaching a new turning point. The 
trend is toward immediate and long-time 
gains. Officials say that, if the Allies really 
get their land invasion going well in 1943, 
the war in Europe may end in 1944. 
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The Battle of Food: 


World’s Crop 


Prospects 


Potential Supply for People of Allied Countries 
Compared to That in Lands Dominated by Axis 


American aid to Britain 
and Russia to limit U.S. use 
despite record plantings 


The battle of food, as well as the battle 
of guns, begins in the spring. Right now 
the crops for the food battle of 1943 are 
going into the ground. The slogan is,“ Food 
will win the war.” If so, how does the out- 
come look at the beginning of the crop 
vear? Let’s see what the facts are. Our 
side first: 

The United States. This country is be- 
ginning a new crop year with excellent 
prospects. The weather generally has been 
good, the moisture sufficient. The farmers 
are planting a record number of acres. 
With reasonably good weather, the harvest 
should approach the record levels of last 
That means enough food for the 
United Nations. The supply will be tight. 
but it will be adequate. However, much 
depends on the weather. The failure of any 
major crop would be a blow. 


vear. 


However, the expected harvest means no 
relaxation of rationing. The supply must 
be shared with Russia and England. And 
they need the things that are scarcest and 
tightly rationed here—meats, fats 
and proteins in general. American sacrifices 
will continue 

Canada. The situation here is 


most 


ulation, especially in the cities. American 
food shipments to Russia are on the in- 
crease. Ships once carried just what could 
be packed around and under the tanks and 
guns. Now, whole shiploads of food are go- 
ing to Russia. She wants fats and proteins, 
particularly meats. 

South America. A severe drought has 
hit the corn crop and may affect pasturage 
for the booming Argentine livestock indus- 
try. Wheat harvested before the 
drought. Hog production has been stim- 
ulated by a big corn carry-over. The Brit- 
ish are taking much Argentine meat. 

North Africa. The harvest is on, with a 
good crop of wheat and barley. Farmers 
are hoarding, and it is a problem to get 
the crop off the farms. A new crop in the 
autumn will be planted on an enlarged 
scale under the direction of American ex- 
perts, and may supply much of the food 
consumed in that area by Americans and 
British 

Australia and New Zealand. Australia 
was slow to swing to all-out food produc- 
tion, but finally has done so, with good 
prospects. New Zealand produces large 
quantities of dairy products. Both are po- 
tential suppliers of England. 

China. China has enough food for her 
population, but transportation difficulties 


was 








similar. Canadian rations have been 
liberal, but soon are to be cut. For 
Washington has informed Canada 
that the latter must assume a larger 
share of the load of feeding Eng- 
land. Canadian dairy production is 
and the livestock indus- 
try is expanding rapidly. 
England. conditions 
Plantings have 
England will grow much more than 
60 per cent of her food this year. 


booming, 
Crop are 


good increased. 


Before the war it was 40 per cent 
Opening the Mediterranean may 
let food shipments through from 
Australia and New Zealand, tak- 
ing some of the burden off the 
United States and Canada. 
Russia. Ordinarily more than 
self-sufficient, Russia will raise but 
90 per cent of her food this year 
because of the loss of some 40 per 
cent of her prewar acreage to the 
Germans. There 





is a food 


severe 
stringency among the civilian pop- 
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LEADING THE PARADE 


Barrow in Jersey Journal 
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have created several local hunger areas, 

So much for our side. All in all, the out- 
look is favorable, depending again on the 
weather. There will be local food scarcities 
due to transportation shortages, but, aside 
from China, no hunger zones. 

Now, what about the enemy? 

Germany and Italy. These countries will 
have less food this year than in the tightly 
rationed past, but will be nowhere near the 
danger level. In calories, the German in. 
dividual consumption is equal to the 
British. Total European food supplies, on 
hand or foreseen, are only 2 to 3 per cent 
less than a year ago, and only 15 per cent 
below the prewar average. Last year’s crops 
were good, except for wheat and rye. By 
using a larger proportion of barley and 
corn in flour, however, the Germans have 
managed to maintain their bread consump. 
tion undiminished. 

Crop prospects are good for this year, 
too, and plantings of staples have been in- 
creased. The outlook is tempered by a se- 
vere shortage of farm labor and usable 
farm machinery. Moreover, the loss of 
North African phosphates, needed for fer- 
tilizers, was a blow. In addition, farmers 
are resentful of Nazi requisitioning, and 
are hoarding quantities of food. Farm area 
diet is reported up to the prewar level. 

The occupied countries. Greece and Po- 
land are starvation areas, and Norway 
and Belgium are hunger zones. The Greek 
situation has been partly relieved by Red 
Cross wheat shipments, but no relief is in 
sight for Poland, which Germans. sys- 
tematically loot of foodstuffs. Plight of 
Belgium and Norway is partly attributable 
to stoppage of imports. The situation is 
better, but far from good, in Denmark and 
the Netherlands. The position of France, 
already bad, is certain to deterio 
rate still further because imports 
from North Africa have stopped. 
Occupied Russia is in a desperate 
situation, but the Germans are de- 
riving some food from that area; 
more than was the case a year ago. 

Japan. Information from Japan 
is meager, but there are no signs of 
any serious reduction in the fish 
and rice supply, or in the impor- 
tant Manchurian soybean crop. 

Summing up for the Axis. The 
Axis food situation is less favorable 
than that of the Allies, but there 
seems no immediate prospect of 
starving the enemy out. 

But, if “food will win the war,” 
the United Nations obviously are 
in much the stronger position. The 
Axis situation, however, is not near- 
ly so bad as has been generally sup- 
posed. And, if we are to win iD 
Europe in the next year, it appar- 
ently will have to be through 
bombs and bullets, not through 
empty Axis stomachs. 
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THE BRITISH CALL THIS VULTEE DIVE BOMBER THE “VENGEANCE In 


the U. S. Army Air Force it's known as the A-31 


. Each ship gets its first bomb load 


months earlier, due to the time originally saved by Kodak's Matte Transfer method 


Kodalk’s new photographic method 


gets planes into production 60 days sooner 


om human hand may err, or the 
mind may wander. But a photograph 
allows no mistakes. The hand, in 
transferring a tedious, detailed me- 
chanical drawing, is slow—while a 
photograph is quickly made. 

These two facts are the key to an- 
other “industrial which 
has come within the last year—lopping 


revolution” 


from two to four months from the time 
necessary to put an airplane, of a new 
design, into production. 


How it’s done 
Kodak perfected Matte Transfer Paper 
—a means of applying a photographic 
emulsion to other surfaces. At the air- 
craft factory, under “safe” red light, 
the transfer paper ts cemented to a 
sheet of metal—then the paper base ts 


stripped away, leaving the emulsion. 
If desired, this metal may be a sheet 
of structural aluminum which is used 
in constructing an airplane. The metal 
is a “printing surface” capable of be- 
coming a photographic print. 


Drawing on metal 


In the meantime, the 


draughtsmen are at work on another 


designer 5s 


sheet of metal, making their mechani- 
cal drawing of an airplane part. The 
metal sheet on which they work has 
a coating of Kodak’s fluorescent lac- 
que tr. ‘I his lacquer glow Ss. with a blue 
3 : 

light, in the presence of X-rays— ex- 
cept where the pencil lines black it out. 


IN SCORES OF OUR AIRCRAFT FACTO- 
RIES, the designers make their original draw- 
ings on metal coated with Kodak's fluorescent 
lacquer. These are then transferred, photo- 
graphically, to structural metal “sensitized” by 
the Matte Transfer process—metal which may 
be used to build a full-scale test model plane. 


-ray printing” 

The finished drawing sheet is exposed 
to X-rays, and placed in contact with 
the sensitized aluminum. The result 
is a life-size photograph of the draw- 
ing on the metal. Another method 
widely employed is conventional pho- 
tographic copying and enlarging — 
using Matte Transfer Paper to produce 
a printing surface on metal. 

With either method, Matte Transfer 
Paper brings the speed and accuracy 
of photography. Months are saved— 
and the planes so vital to victory roll 
that much more quickly off the pro- 
duction line... Eastman Kodak 
Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


Serving human progress through Photography 



















































Arrested... for wasting a candybar wrapper ! 


A STATUTORY order makes it a punishable 
offense in England to waste paper wantonly 
—even a candybar wrapper. In England every 
bit of waste paper must be disposed of through 
a buyer or collector. These drastic rules are 
required because pulp, from which paper is 
made, is vitally necessary in manufacturing 
explosives. 

Paper zs shells, bombs and bullets! At the 
present time a large part of the United States 
production of paper pulp goes to nitrating 
plants where certain elements of the pulp are 
reinoved and formed into flakes or pellets, called 


nitrate cellulose. This material then becomes 
part of the finished explosive used in shells, 
bombs and bullets. 

To conserve paper pulp for military needs, 
the U. S. Government issued a directive cur- 
tailing paper production. 

It now becomes the patriotic duty of every 
industry, firm, and individual to dispose of 
waste paper only to collectors or buyers of 
waste paper. They will see to it that your waste 
paper gets to the proper places for reprocessing. 
It will be made into new paper to conserve pulp 
for the explosives needed to win this war. 
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‘WAR CABINET’ SHIFT: 











WHERE THE POWER LIES 


How New Agencies Are Stripping Old-Line Departments of Authority 


Overlapping functions, 
independent operation 
hamper administrators 


President Roosevelt is shifting his loose- 
ly conceived “war cabinet” again. The new 
shift puts more emphasis on food. Price 
and man-power controls are being read- 
justed in an effort to flatten the cost of 
living and avert threatened shortages. But 
jurisdictional lines are badly tangled. 
Chester C. Davis, the new Food Adminis- 
trator, enters a troubled scene where every 
man has to fight for his own. 

The agencies of the Department of Ag- 
riculture to which Mr. Davis falls heir are 
torn between two loyalties. That requires 
mediation with Secretary of Agriculture 
Wickard. How much power the new Food 
Administrator has over prices to the ulti- 
mate consumer is a matter he must work 
out with Prentiss M. Brown, the Price 
Administrator. What man power he gets 
to meet a shortage of farm workers de- 
pends upon arrangements with Paul V. 
McNutt, the boss of man power. Farm 
machinery must be wheedled from Donald 
M. Nelson, War Production Board chief. 

And all of the agreements that Mr. 
Davis makes with any of these men, or 
that any of them may make among them- 
selves, must be in line with the policies 
prescribed by James F. Byrnes, the Eco- 
nomic Stabilization Director. Rare and ex- 
treme disputes may go to the President 
himself. Mr. Byrnes speaks for the Presi- 
dent in the field of civilian economy in an 
even broader sense than does Admiral Wil- 
liam D. Leahy on Army and Navy affairs. 

But, where Admiral Leahy meets regu- 





CHESTER DAVIS 


PRENTISS BROWN 


larly and continually with Admiral Ernest 
J. King and General George C. Marshall 
to thresh out matters of military and naval 
strategy, this civilian war cabinet never 
meets as a unit, of itself, to make decisions. 
However far apart Army and Navy some- 
times may be in their actions in the field, 
they work in fairly close harmony in Wash- 
ington. However harmoniously some civil- 
ian agencies may work together in the field, 
they go their separate paths in Washington. 
Members of the war cabinet meet every 
two weeks with Mr. Byrnes and a dozen 
other members of his economic stabiliza- 
tion committee. They also often attend 
regular Cabinet meetings with the Presi- 
dent. But, in the main, they fight out their 
problems of overlapping jurisdictions and 
sometimes conflicting policies as individu- 
als, among themselves. The foothold of the 
men who fight is perilous. And the men 
who do not fight are likely to be overrun 
by men in other agencies who do fight. 
In stature, the directors of civilian 
economy dwarf any member of the regular 
Cabinet. The old-line departments have 
crumbled under the impact of these husky 
new agencies. The boundaries of the old 
departments were clearly marked out by 
legislation. But the powers of the new 
agencies are as loosely defined as were the 
geographical areas of colonial land grants. 
These new agencies deal with subjects 
that reach intimately into the lives of 
every citizen. The names of Messrs. Nel- 
son. McNutt, Brown and Davis are not 
those of men connected with remote mat- 
ters as is the Department of Labor, with 


its Women’s Bureau, or the Commerce 


Department, with its Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. The decisions of 


JAMES BYRNES 


PAUL McNUTT 


Mr. Nelson affect the industries and busi- 
nesses in which most men and women 
make their living. Mr. MeNutt decides 
who shall work and who shall fight. And 
if Mr. Nelson decides what goods shall be 
made and sold, and Mr. McNutt decides 
who shall work at making and selling 
them, Mr. Brown fixes the prices for which 
they shall be sold and says how much of 
the scarce ones each person may buy. Mr. 
Davis’s realm lies even closer to the thresh- 
old of the American home. He will decide 
what the nation shall eat. 

The Agriculture Department, stripped of 
most of the effective agencies it had for 
reaching the American farmer, is only one 
illustration of the manner in which the 
husky new war agencies have riddled the 
old-line departments. Mr. Davis takes over 
both the Commodity Credit Corp., which 
makes loans to farmers to help finance 
crop production, and the Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service, which is a field agency 
that gives all manner of advice to farmers. 
The detachment of these agencies from 
the Department cuts it off from any ef- 
fective contact with farmers. What Mr. 
Wickard has left is a tree without roots. 
But, for the time being at least, he intends 
to remain as Secretary of Agriculture. 

Secretary Perkins is in a similar plight in 
her Labor Department. One by one, the 
functions have been stripped away until 
she has little left but the title. The actual 
power of handling labor and dealing with 
labor has gone either to Mr. McNutt or 
has been scattered among other agencies. 

The raids upon her Department started 
long before the war and were helped along 
by the dislike which organized labor lead- 
ers had for the Secretary. Employer-em- 


x 
—Harris & Ewing, Acme 


DONALD NELSON 


In the field . . . together; in Washington .., separate paths 
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plove relationships in the soft coal industry 
Di- 


vision of the Interior Department. Labor’s 


are assigned to the Bituminous Coal 


disputes with industry are handled by the 


National Mediation Board, the National 
Labor Relations Board, or the War Labor 
Board, according to the nature and the 


heat of the argument. 

But the bulk of the actual dealing with 
labor has gone to Mr. MeNutt. The United 
States 


taken away from the Labor Department 


Employment Service, which was 
and moved to the Federal Security Agency, 
is one of the mainsprings of the War Man- 
power Commission. It handles occupational 
surveys and labor placement, is steadily 
moving into a rigid control of all hiring in 
localities where labor shortages exist. 
Other departments have been raided to 
a lesser degree by the War Production 
Board and the Office of Price Administra- 
tion. But no other department has been 
hit as hard as have Agriculture and Labor. 
In no case, however, in the civilian field, 
does the power of any Cabinet officer ap- 
proximate that of any one of the members 
of the unofficial war cabinet. Even in the 
cases of Secretary Com- 
merce, and Secretary Harold Ickes, of In- 
terior, they are better known these days 


Jesse Jones, of 


for their work as head of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corp. and as Oil Adminis- 
trator, respectively. 

The five men who sit astride the national 
economy operate in spheres broader than 
oil, or even the many-billioned RFC enter- 
And the 


each of broad 
background of experience in dealing with 


prises, five has a 
public affairs, either as a politician or as a 
businessman. 

Mr. Byrnes has been doing tough jobs 
for the President for a decade. He used to 
be a Senator. Mr. Brown helped to pry the 
Bill the 
Senate. then got beaten for re-election as a 
Senator from Michigan. Mr. McNutt 
Governor of Indiana, aspired to the Presi- 


\dlmin- 


Economic Stabilization through 


Wis 


dency and became Social Security 
istrator. 

Neither Mr. Davis nor Mr. Nelson has 
taken a personal hand in polities as a candi 
date. Mr. Davis grew up on a farm, helped 
to get the old McNary-Haugen farm bill 
through Congress to a veto, was one of 
those started the old 
Adjustment Administration functioning. 
As president of the St. Louis Federal Re 
serve Bank, he knows the financial side of 
Middle Western farming. There were plen- 
ty of cheers on Capitol Hill when he was 


who (vgricultural 


picked for his new post, and some of the 
pressure for new farm price legislation sub- 
sided. He will have the backing of the big 
Farm Bureau Federation in his new job. 

Mr. Nelson came to Washington at the 
request of President Roosevelt in the early 
stages of the defense drive. The President 
asked him if he could spare two months 
from his work as vice president in charge 
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of purchases for Sears, Roebuck and Co. 
to help the Treasury buy airplanes for the 
British. He 


From buying airplanes, Mr. Nelson went 


has been here ever since. 

on to a reorganization of the Government’s 
the 
top of the heap in the scramble for control 
of the War Production Board after 
lapse of the dual administration of William 
S. Knudsen and Sidney Hillman in the 
Office of Management. Mr. 


Nelson got broad powers to do his job 


buying methods, finally emerged at 


col- 


Production 


of turning industry to war production; but 
now has delegated sO many of those powers 
to his subordinates that his own future as 
a war cabineteer is uncertain. 


w/) 


ADMIRAL KING 
However far apart in the. field . 


GENERAL MARSHALL 


Mr. Nelson drew high-powered men from 
industry into his agency after many figure- 
had 


heads been 
weeded out. In the thinning process, many 


and dollar-a-year men 
New Dealers have been moving steadily 
out of his agency. 

But Mr. Brown, in his Office of Price 
\dministration, fell heir to far more New 
Dealers than did Mr. Nelson. OPA under 
Leon Henderson had drawn in professors 
from all sections of 
Government. Many of them had had no 


and experimenters 
practical experience with the businesses 
whose procedures they were trying to reg- 
ulate through rent, price and ration con- 
trols. In recent weeks, OPA had a 
heavy turnover of employes, not only in 
Washington, but in the field. The job 
changes in some divisions are running as 
high as 50 per cent. 

Unlike the reputation that Mr. Hender- 
son acquired, the new head of OPA does 


has 





i 


not delight in antagonizing politicians, ¥,, 
does he roar. Mr. Brown has been a nek 
tician and an officeholder for 20 of his ; 
years. And he listens. Before he took }j 
new job, he went back to his old distr 
and talked with the folks in Michigg 
figuring out price-fixing and rationing pro}, 
lems with the little businessmen in & 
Ienace and Ann Arbor. Quite a few of th 
men he is hiring now have been practicig 
politicians, also. 7 

Mr. McNutt learned both politics and a 
ministration in Indiana. After his prey 
ture boom for the Presidency subsided a 
he was shunted aside for Henry A, Wy 
lace in 1940, Mr. McNutt was kept on th 


‘ — ~~ U. S. Navy 
ADMIRAL LEAHY GENERAL ARNOLD 
. in Washington, close harmony 





anxious seat for months in Washington. k } 
moved by slow degrees from Security Ad 

ministrator to Director of the Office of De } 
fense Health and Welfare, which gave hir 
too little to do, into his man-power jet 
which gives him plenty. He is convinee 
that whatever politics may hold for hin 
in the future depends upon how well k 
does the job he has now. 

Mr. Byrnes is the man who arbitrate 
the disputes that the war cabinet members 
have and with othe 
Government agencies. He knows Washing 


among themselves 
ton from 30 years of experience with it, 
a trusted friend of the President’s. 

The South Carolinian is in a separal 
category from the rest of the war cabine 
He is the only one of the whole group wh 
sits in on the secret councils of the inne 
most policy fixers who decide what the w 
cabinet is to do. He helps to draw the lm 
down which they march. 
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| First Step 


Itleads him to a good night's rest 
in a soft, sleep-inviting bed. 

And that’s the /east that anyone 
can wish him—although the de- 
mand for so many sleeping cars 
to move troops results in occa- 
sional inconvenience to civilians 
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traveling Pullman in wartime. 

We are grateful for the tolerance 
with which you accept the situa- 
tion—for your understanding 
attitude that says as plain as 


words: 


“‘He comes first with a// of us!” 


AN AVERAGE OF ALMOST 30,000 TROOPS A NIGHT NOW 


Go FULLUAWV 


* Buy United States War Bonds and Stamps Regularly! x 








Copyright 1943, The Pullman Company 
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PUTTING SOME 
VERY SPECIAL 
SCREWS TO HITLER 


Like most of the \ce 
men and machining and 
grinding with an accuracy that makes paper 


precision work that 
women are now 
seem mattress-thick, this jack-screw has an 
unmentionable part in war aviation. Let’s 
just say it helps add many miles per hour to 
fighter planes. 





Double lead, close tolerance. 


But that needn't keep us from telling you 
that it is over six inches long and that its 
thread tolerance is ‘“‘plus 0, -.0005”.”’ And 
if you study it carefully you'll see that it has 
a dual lead—two threads parallel with 
each other. 

There’s only one way to get accuracy like 
that into thousands of Acme threads. You 
have to grind the threads, and if you have to 
grind them in quantity you'll be wise to 
send them to Ace. For Ace knows produc- 
tion-grinding, and can perform tricks of 
Centerless, Thread, and Surface Grinding 
that are imperative in wartime and will be 
equally imperative to your post-war product. 
Our Thread-Grinding department is now at 
capacity, but for all other metal parts which 
combine accuracy and volume, have an Ace 
up your sleeve. We will weleome samples 
or sketches. 


Capacity open except in threads. 
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Weve been Elskeds 
ABOUT MAIL FOR NAVY MEN 


(Many persons are puzzled and dis- 
turbed over frequent delays in delivery of 
mail to service men overseas. They often 
complain that a relative or friend goes for 
long periods without any mail, and then 
receives a large batch at one time. Some- 
times, this is due to the difficulties of keep- 
ing track of men in service who are mov- 
comstantly. But many of the delays are 
to failure of writers to address letters 
properly. If you correspond with someone 
in the service, you should know the rules 
of what to do and not to do. This week’s 
the naval 
services: next week, questions will be an- 
swered about mail for men in the Army.) 


ing 
due 


questions deal with men in 


The most important question is: How 
should letters be addressed to naval 
men serving on ships or at overseas 
bases? 


A letter should bear the man’s full name, 
his rank or rating and the name of the 
ship or unit to which he is assigned, care 
of Fleet Post Office at New York, N. Y., 
or San Francisco, Calif. You never should 
give the location of the ship or of the sta- 
tion abroad, even if you know it. If the 
man is in the United States, give the same 
information, but use the name of the city 
or town where he is stationed in place of 
Fleet Post Office, New York or San Fran- 
cisco. Put your name and address at the 
upper left-hand corner of the envelope. 


The procedure is similar for the Navy, 
Coast Guard and Marine Corps, but the 
branch of service, such as USNR, should 
be designated after the man’s name. If he 
is in the Marines, you should give his com- 
pany. battalion, regiment, division, etc. 


How can you get this information? 


Each man going overseas is supposed to 
write his complete address to his relatives 
and friends. He also should report back 
home on changes in address and he should 
leave a forwarding address at his old sta- 
tion. Families of men in the Navy and 
Coast Guard can ask for their addresses 
by writing to the Bureau of Personnel. 
Enlisted Service Section, Washington, 
D.C. To find out about Marines, letters 
should be addressed to The Commandant, 
Marine Corps Headquarters, Washington, 
D.C. But it might be weeks before you 
receive the information. 


What becomes of letters that are not 
properly addressed? 


Some are returned to the senders for bet- 
ter addresses. Thousands of others are sent 
to the Navy Department in Washington, 
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where efforts are made to track down th 
addressees, but this takes time and meap; 
delays. Sometimes there are a dozen, » 
even fifty or more, men with the sam 
name in the Navy’s personnel files. Ofte, 
an improperly addressed letter is sent 
from one to another in search of the righ 
man. That’s why it’s important to use the 
middle name, or at least the middle initia) 
[t might save months in delivery time. 


Many letters reach Washington with » 
other address than “John Doe, USN, ef 
Postmaster, New York,” or “Joe Roe, Seg. 
man, c/o Postmaster, San _ Franciseo” 
They require long search through perso. 
nel files. Some of these letters are delivere 
weeks, or maybe months, later. Others end 
up as “dead-letter” mail. 

Can packages still be sent to naval men 

overseas? 


Yes. But you don’t need a request for the 
articles from a man in the Navy, Coast 
Guard or Marines, with approval of his 
commanding officer, as is the case of a 
Army man overseas. Parcels should be ad 
dressed in the same manner as letters an 
you should not send more than one to th 
same man in one week. A package mus 
not weigh more than five pounds and mus 
not be more than 15 inches long and % 
inches in length and girth combined. 


Is V-mail faster and surer? 


[t usually is faster, as it travels oversea 
in planes when space is available. But 
there are times when a regular-mail letter 
written after a V-mail one, arrives at th 
same time, or even first. This might be be 
cause the addressee had been at sea or ha 
moved to a new station and his letters had 
been accumulating for weeks. The original 
V-mail letter is photographed on a smal 
roll of film. This film is sent abroad, wher 
a photostatic copy of the original letter is 
made. The original letter is not destroyed 
till word is received that the film has ar- 
rived at its destination. If the plane or 
ship carrying the first film is lost, another 
copy is made and sent abroad. 


An important factor about V-mail is its 
saving in cargo space, a saving of about 
98 per cent in space over ordinary mail 
Spools of film on which 150,000 V-mail 
letters have been photographed weigh only 
15 pounds and require the space of onl 
one mai! sack. V-mail letter-forms can be 
obtained free from any post office or rural 
mail carrier. Follow closely the instruc 
tions on the form. Write the complete aé- 
dress, just as on ordinary letters, in both 
address spaces on the form. 
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(lipped from a recent issue of the Cleveland Plain Dealer) 


News items like this are appearing almost 
wry day—telling of the miraculous abil- 
ity of American bombers to reach their 
djectives through a deadly hail of enemy 


fre—and return with every man alive. 
* * . 


American planes are proving their 
fighting ability in the skies over most 
of the globe. They can take it as well 
a dish it out. 


Scores of American flyers in all parts 
of the world owe their lives to armor 
plate at vital points in planes—armor 
plate tough enough to stop enemy 
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AND 
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bullets and light enough to fly. 


The quality of these planes is a tribute 
to the American system of industry. The 
volume of their production is amazing 
—up from 20,000 in 1941 to 49,000 
in 1942—more planes than we pro- 
duced in the 23 years preceding this war. 


This production job would not have 
been possible without vastly increased 
tonnages of the fine steels necessary 
for engines, fuselages, propellers, 
landing gear, armor and armament. 


Free American industry has done a far 
greater war production job in two 
years than Hitler’s “efficient” dictator- 
ship could do in ¢en years! 


In these same two years, Republic’s 
electric furnace capacity for making 
“Aircraft Quality” steels, light armor 
plate, and other alloy steels, increased 
more than 700%. Output of steel 
plates for ships was boosted 500%. A- 





BELLY FULL OF BULLETS—but every man alive! 


huge stream of peacetime products 
was diverted into a record-breaking 
flood of war steels and war goods. 


We Americans perform these miracles 
not because we are supermen, but 
because we are free men. We have 
advantages and opportunities enjoyed 
by no other people in the world. 


And we are fighting and working and 
producing for our American right to 
live our own lives in our own way, 
and for our equal chance with every 
other American, to rise as high as 
we care to climb. 


But while we fight abroad to protect 
the American way of life, we must 
guard it doubly well at home. We owe 
it to our sons and brothers in uniform 
that they shall return to an America 
that is worth the sacrifices they are mak- 
ing—an America that will grow even 
greater and stronger because it is free. 
We must not and will not fail them. 


REPUBELEC STEEL 


GENERAL OFFICES: CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Export Department: Chrysler Building, New York, New York 
ALLOY and CARBON STEELS « STAINLESS STEEL « PLATES « BARS and SHAPES 


STRIP « SHEETS « PIPE and TUBING « TIN PLATE « NUTS « BOLTS « RIVETS 
NAILS « PIG IRON « FARM FENCE *+ WIRE + FABRICATED STEEL PRODUCTS 











April 9, 1943 


“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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wr THE VALOR OF TRUTH 


(America has reason to be proud of Madame Chiang 
Kai-shek. Not only was she educated in the United States 
but she derived her Christian philosophy from an Ameri- 
can background. Her father came to this country as a 
cabin boy on a U.S. Revenue cutter in 1880 and, after 
attending Trinity College (now Duke University) and the 
theological department of Vanderbilt University, he re- 
turned to China as a Methodist preacher, and married a 
devoted Christian. All of their six children were reared 
and trained as Christians. They have become prominent in 
the life and government of the Chinese Republic. It is an 
excellent example of the results of American missionary 
enterprise, and it would be a fitting recompense to this 
country if the “Confession of Faith” written during re- 
cent years by Madame Chiang Kai-shek, which is repro- 
duced in full here, were to be found helpful by many of 
us in America today.—David Lawrence) 


BY MADAME CHIANG KAI-SHEK 


By nature I am not a religious person. At least not in 
the common acceptance of that term. I am not by nature 
a mystic. I am practical-minded. Mundane things have 
meant much to me, perhaps too much. 

Mundane, not material things. I care more for a beauti- 
ful celadon vase than for costly jewels. 

I am more disturbed as I traverse the crowded, dirty 
streets of an interior city than I am by the hazards of fly- 
ing with poor visibility, which my husband and I experi- 
enced the other day. Personal danger means nothing to 
me. But I am concerned that my schools for the children 
of the revolutionary heroes shall raise for them, and per- 
haps for the communities to which they return, the stand- 
ard of living and the quality of life. 

Also, I am more or less skeptical. I used to think Faith, 
Belief, Immortality were more or less imaginary. I be- 
lieved in the world seen, not the world unseen. I could not 
accept things just because they had always been accepted. 
In other words, a religion good enough for my fathers did 
not necessarily appeal to me. I do not yet believe in predi- 
gested religion in palatable, sugar-coated doses. 

I knew my mother lived very close to God. I recognized 
something great in her. And I believe that my childhood 
training influenced me greatly, even though I was more 
or less rebellious at the time. It must often have grieved 
my beloved mother that I found family prayers tiresome 
and frequently found myself conveniently thirsty at the 
moment, so that I had to slip out of the room. 

Like my brothers and sisters, I always had to go to 
church and I hated the long sermons. But today I feel that 
this church-going habit established something, a kind of 
stability, for which I am grateful to my parents. 
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My mother was not a sentimental parent. In many 
she was a Spartan. But one of my strongest childhood; 


Then cam 
ferred to I 


pressions is of Mother going to a room she kept for@M terrible | 
purpose on the third floor to pray. She spent housfBleakness, 4 
prayer, often beginning before dawn. When we askediihe blackne: 


advice about anything, she would say, “I must ask (ip the north 
first.” Pamine in t 
And we could not hurry her. Asking God was not apgapho dwell i 


ter of spending five minutes to ask Him to bless her ciaken from | 
and grant the request. It meant waiting upon God mm And then 
she felt His leading. And I must say that whenever Mojgpusband. M 
er prayed and trusted God for her decision, the undersmremendous. 
ing invariably turned out well. s my mo 

As long as Mother lived I had a feeling that whategmim to beco 
I did, or failed to do, Mother would pray me throw Too hone 
Though she insisted that she was not our intercessor, tgpent to our 
we must pray ourselves, yet I know for a certainty dqgrould stud: 


many of her long hours of prayer were spent intercedgplenly reali: 
for us. Perhaps it is because religion in my mind is aggefter she w 
ciated with such a mother that I have never been ableqphings he di 
turn from it entirely. I began | 


ake of thi 
ded. I + 
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One day I was talking with her about the immin 
Japanese menace, and I suddenly cried out in irritable a 
tensity of feeling: 


“Mother, you’re so powerful in prayer. Why don’t ya depths 
pray that God will annihilate Japan—by an earthquakeagmn inadec 
mew there 


something ?” 

She turned her face away for a time. Then looking grungy 
ly at me she said: “When you pray, or expect me to pry ptting for : 
don’t insult God’s intelligence by asking Him to do som piritually, 
thing which would be unworthy even of you, a mortd! Thus I ¢ 

That made a deep impression on me. And today ] @p®notmy 
pray for the Japanese people, knowing that there must pfused v 
many who, like Kagawa, suffer because of what ther putstandin 
country is doing to China. isein the. 

During the last seven years I have suffered much, I har An intes 
gone through deep waters because of the chaotic conditia $s ! see i 


there. | 

















in China; the lopping off of our richest provinces, the deat i » and ‘ 
of my saintly mother, flood, famine, and the intrigues d= -. 
those who should have been helping to unify the comme” oe 





All these things have made me see my own inadequai 
More than that, all human insufficiency. To try to dom 














conflagration with a cup of water. 

During these years of my married life, I have ga 
through three phases as related to my religion. Fim ns 
there was a tremendous enthusiasm and patriotism—a f# ' 
sionate desire to do something for my country. Here wR 
my opportunity. With my husband, I would work ceat™. 
lessly to make China strong. I had the best of intention 
But something was lacking. There was no staying powt 
I was depending on self. 




















































yes News 


“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 
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adame Chiang Kai-shek’s confession of faith is a significant sr 


xpression of the need for a greater sense of spiritual 


esponsibility among individuals as well as nations. 


Then came the second phase. These things that I have 
ferred to happened, and I wa~ plunged into dark despair. 
terrible depression settled on me—spiritual despair, 
eakness, desolation. At the time of my mother’s death, 
ne blackness was greatest. A foreign foe was on our soil 
nthe north. A discontented political faction in the south. 
amine in the northwest. Floods threatening the millions 
ho dwell in the Yangtze Valley. And my beloved mother 
aken from me. What was left? 

And then I realized that spiritually I was failing my 
ysband. My mother’s influence on the General had been 
remendous. His own mother was a devout Buddhist. It 
smy mother’s influence and personal example that led 
im to become a Christian. 

Too honest to promise to be one just to win her con- 
nt to our marriage, he had promised my mother that he 
ould study Christianity and read the Bible. And I sud- 
nly realized that he was sticking to his promise, even 
ter she was gone, but losing because there were so many 
things he did not understand. 

I began to see that what I was doing to help, for the 
ake of the country, was only a substitute for what he 
needed. I was letting him head toward a mirage when I 
mew of the oasis. Life was all confusion. I had been in 
the depths of despair. Out of that, and the feeling of hu- 
man inadequacy, I was driven back to my mother’s God. I 
mew there was a power greater than myself. I knew God 

s there. But Mother was no longer there to do my inter- 
eding for me. It seemed to be up to me to help the General 

Spiritually, and in helping him I grew spiritually myself. 
Thus I entered into the third period, where I wanted to 
Ho,not my will, but God’s. Life is really simple,and yet how 
onfused we make it. In old Chinese art, there is just one 
| outstanding object, perhaps a flower,on a scroll. Everything 
else in the picture is subordinate to that one beautiful thing. 
An integrated life is like that. What is that one flower? 
I see it now, it is the will of God. But to know His 
ill, and do it, calls for absolute sincerity, absolute hon- 
with one’s self, and it means using one’s mind to the 
of one’s ability. 
I used to pray that God would do this or that. Now I 
only that God will make His will known to me. 
| God speaks to me in prayer. Prayer is not self-hypno- 
ism. It is more than meditation. The Buddhist priests 
d days in meditating. In meditation the source of 
ength is one’s self. But when one prays he goes to a 
ce of strength greater than his own. I wait to feel His 
ing, and His guidance means certainty. 
In the feudal time of the Three Kingdoms, there was 
old general called Ts’ao Ts’ao. Once upon a time he 
going on a long march. His soldiers were weary, 
irsty, discouraged. He said to them, “From my horse I 












































can see a beautiful garden, full of luscious plums!” Their 
mouths watered, new strength and courage came to them. 
But for how long? The plum garden did not materialize, 
and the soldiers were more weary than before. 

That to me is like meditation. There is a buoyancy of 
spirit for a time. It may help when there is no oasis in 
sight. But when I am spiritually thirsty, I do not think of 
plum gardens—I go to the Fountain of living water. 

Prayer is our source of guidance and balance. God is 
able to enlighten the understanding. I am often bewil- 
dered, because my mind is only finite. I question and doubt 
my own judgments. Then I seek guidance, and when I am 
sure, I go ahead, leaving the results with Him. 

Our finite minds beside His infinite mind seems to me 
like this: I go walking, and the hills loom above me, 
range upon range, one against the other. I cannot tell 
where one begins, and another leaves off. But from the 
air (I seldom have time to travel any other way now) 
everything has a distinct contour and form. I can see 
things so much more clearly. Perhaps that is like my mind 
and God’s. And when I talk with Him, He lifts me up 
where I can see clearly. 

I do not think it is possible to make this understandable 
to one who has not tried it. To explain to one who has 
had no experience of getting guidance what it means 
would be like trying to make a stone-deaf person under- 
stand the beauty of a Chopin sonata. 

What I do want to make clear is that whether we get 
guidance or not, it’s there. It’s like tuning in on the radio. 
There’s music in the air, whether we tune in or not. By 
learning to tune in, one can understand. How is it done? 
As Brother Lawrence told us long ago, “by practicing the 
presence of God.” By daily communion with Him. One 
cannot expect to be conscious of God’s presence when one 
has only a bowing acquaintance with Him. 

In conclusion, with me religion is a very simple thing. 
It means to try with all my heart and soul and strength 
and mind to do the will of God. 

I feel that God has given me a work to do for China. In 
this province of Kiangsi thousands of /i of fertile rice 
fields are now devastated ruins; hundreds of thousands of 
families have been rendered homeless. Rural rehabilita- 
tion must follow, helping the farmers back to their land 
and to better conditions of life. This is no small task. In 
fact, China’s problems in some ways are greater today 
than ever before. 

But despondency and despair are not mine today. I look 
to Him who is able to do all things, even more than we 
ask or think. At this time of writing, I am with my hus- 
band in the heart of the bandit area. Constantly exposed 
to dangers, I am unafraid. I know that nothing can happen 
either to the General or to me till our work is done. 






















































Preparations to discuss 
postwar food, financial, 
relief problems with Allies 


President Roosevelt is coming to grips 
with Congress over key measures of his 
war and postwar program. He called the 
Bankhead farm bill a threat to price sta- 
bilization and sent it back to Congress 
with a smacking veto. And he is preparing 
carefully for drives to renew his powers 
over international currency, trade agree- 
ments and dollar devaluation. 

Mr. Roosevelt regards all of these pow- 
ers as playing a part in winning the war 
and preparing America for the peace. The 
Bankhead bill would ignore farm benefit 
payments in the fixing of ceiling prices. 
The President said it would add a billion 
dollars to the cost of living, make more 
costly the job of feeding the armed forces 
and the Allies, open the doors to inflation. 
If this said, America’s 
chances of winning the peace would be 
gravely imperiled. 


were done, he 


The President looks upon the currency 
stabilization fund and his powers to de- 
valuate the dollar as weapons that may be 
used in international trade, somewhat akin 
to the trade agreements act. Secretary 
Morgenthau will go before congressional 
committees to urge their renewal. 

The trade agreements act, which, like 
the other powers, expires this summer, is 
tied closely to postwar planning. Whether 
it will be renewed is one of the questions 
that Anthony Eden, the British Foreign 
Secretary, raised in Washington. If Amer- 
ica intends to revert to a system of piling 
up tariff barriers in the path of interna- 
tional trade, Britain and America’s other 
allies would like to know it, so they can be- 
gin to make other plans of their own. There 
is little likelihood that Mr. Eden left his 
questions about the future of international 
trade unspoken. 

In the aftermath of the Eden visit, word 
spread in Washington that failure of Con- 
gress to renew the trade agreements act 
would put America’s allies on notice that 
this country is headed back toward isola- 
tion. Mr. Roosevelt talked with Secretary 
of State Hull, father of the trade agree- 
ments plan. Then the President called in 
Senator George, (Dem.) , of Georgia, chair- 
man of the Senate Finance Committee, 
who will have the job of getting the meas- 
ure through the Senate. 

Mr. Eden hardly was out of town before 
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PLANNING FOR WAR AND PEACE 


Executive‘s Demand for Renewal of Powers Over Currency, Trade 


the Senator was taking to the Capitol a 
pair of alternative concessions designed to 
help smooth the way for the bill. One 
would allow Congress to veto trade agree- 
ments by a concurrent resolution of House 
and Senate, which does not require the 
President’s signature. The other would limit 
the life of the act to one or two years. The 
measure has not yet had committee approv- 
al in Congress. In the House, it is entangled 
in a Ways and Means Committee squabble 
over the beaten Ruml tax plan. 

On general war and postwar problems, 
Mr. Roosevelt reported that the United 
Nations were about 95 per cent together. 
Coming after his talks with Mr. Eden, this 
was a summation of his views with regard 
to all of the nations in the light of his 
previous talks with spokesmen for Russia 
and China, as well as the British Foreign 
Secretary and Prime Minister Churchill. 

The President emphasized to newspaper- 
men that the Eden visit was just one of a 
series of talks among United Nations lead- 
ers, all exploratory at the moment, none 
conclusive. He said a number of inter- 
national conferences are planned, the first 
on food, others on relief, finance, oil and 
minerals. All of the talks are designed to 
pave the way toward postwar agreements. 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 


« « « United Nations’ Score: 95 Per Cent Agreement 
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In the same press conference, Vy me 
Roosevelt disclosed his plans for dealing 
with the domestic food problem. Daig 
workers in the Army who have reach 
the age of 38 will be eligible for trang 
to inaetive military duty so that they 
be sent back to dairy farms. Other expe 
enced dairy workers between the ages 
38 and 45, who are working in nondefe 
rable industries, will be urged by draft 
county war boards to return to farms, 

Much of this work will fall upon Che 
ter C. Davis, whom Mr. Roosevelt draf 
from the St. Louis Federal Reserve Bs 
to put into the job of Food Administratg 

Other visitors brought appeals that 
President help to hold down the cost 
living. Organized labor spokesmen aske 
for lower food costs instead of wage j 
creases. From Governor Homer M. ! 
kins, of Arkansas, the President got a pr 
diction that the South would remain De 
ocratic in spite of suggestions of a split. 

Frank Walker, chairman of the Dem 
cratic National Committee, proposed } 
political conventions and a short preside 
tial campaign for next year. But Repub 
cans retorted that the Democrats alread 
had picked their candidate: President 
Roosevelt for a fourth term. 
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PRIME MINISTER CHURCHILL 
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The Goblin that 


works for America 


THE INQUISITIVE alchemists of the Middle Ages 
were looking for silver. Repeatedly, they smelted 
certain ores and got a silvery-looking metal. But it 
was only silvery-looking. It never turned out to be 
silver. So the alchemists thought that a malicious 
spirit was thwarting them, and they called the 
strange metal Kobold, meaning goblin. 

Today that same goblin, known in America as 
cobalt, has become one of this country’s great fight- 
ing elements. Cobalt is alloyed with chromium and 
tungsten to make “Haynes Stellite” alloys which have 
the property of “red hardness.” Metal-cutting tools 
made of these alloys keep on cutting even when red 
hot! Cobalt improves red hardness and toughness 
in other kinds of metal-cutting tools. Thus, cobalt 
has contributed greatly to the tremendous output 
of planes, tanks, guns, and other war materials. 

Cobalt is also used to produce improved magnet 
steels. Permanent magnets of cobalt-tungsten steel 
are more powerful, and last longer. Permanent mag- 
nets are necessary in much electrical equipment. 

This country’s cobalt formerly came from Bel- 
gium, where it was refined from African ores found 
in the Belgian Congo. 

As war clouds loomed, and as accelerated Ameri- 
can industry made rapid inroads on the stockpiles 
shipped out of Belgium during 1938 and 1939, ELEc- 
TRO METALLURGICAL COMPANY, a unit of UCC, 
designed and built facilities in this country for the 
Belgians. ELECTROMET now operates these facilities 
so that HAYNES STELLITE COMPANY, another Unit 
of UCC, and other American companies can have 
the cobalt they need for essential war work. Opera- 
tions began in 1941. Today, these facilities annually 
produce more cobalt than was ever imported in any 
year previously. 
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Electro Metallurgical Company 
Haynes Stellite Company 


United States Vanadium Corporation 


UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION 


30 East 42nd Street 





































































RED HOT...STILL CUTTING! 
Faster production of metal 
equipment of all kinds is 
made possible by high- 
speed metal-cutting tools 
containing cobalt. 





CALLING HEADQUARTERS! 
Telephones and other elec- 
trical equipment require 
permanent magnets. The 
better magnet alloys con- 
tain cobalt. 


New York, N. Y. 


Principal Products and Units in the United States 


ALLOYS AND METALS CHEMICALS 
Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corporation 


ELECTRODES, CARBONS AND BATTERIES 


National Carbon Company, Inc. 





INDUSTRIAL GASES AND CARBIDE 
The Linde Air Products Company 
The Oxweld Railroad Service Company 


The Prest-O-Lite Company, Inc. 


PLASTICS 
Bakelite Corporation 
Plastics Division of Carbide and Carbon 


Chemicals Corporation 






















SIGHTED SUB! Better radio 
transmitting tubes and im- 
proved electrical equip- 
ment are assured by cobalt. 





WEAR-FIGHTER! Planes fly 
farther with fewer repairs, 
thanks to exhaust valves 
protected with “Haynes 
Stellite” cobalt-chromium- 
tungsten alloys. 





























When plane windows 
need impact strength 


life makes a 


: transparent 
plastic windows have to be able 
to take it. 

High impact strength is an out- 
standing characteristic of Aero- 
Quality Lumarith which adds to the 
military stamina of many United 
Nations’ planes. 


Among the many other features of 
Aero-Quality Lumarith, its protec- 
tion for the airmen against severe 
sunburn is of particular interest. 


LEFT—The repetitive flash photograph by 
Gijon Mili shows \;" sheet of Aero-Quality 
Lumarith taking full force of free-falling 
12-lb. ball—with flashes of resulting re- 
bound. 14" stock withstands drop of 36 ft. 





transmit up to 80% of the healtl 
giving ultra-violet rays. This feature 
is just one indication of the versa- 
tility of this outstanding plastic. 


Celanese Celluloid Corporation, 180 Madison Ave., 
New York City, a division of Celanese Corporation 
of America Sole Producer of Lumarith* and Celluloid 
plastics. ...*Trademarks Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. Repre- 
sentatives: Cleveland, Dayton, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Detroit, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Washington, 
D. C., Leominster, Montreal, Toronto, Ottawa 

Copyright 1943, Celanese Celluloid Corporation 


CELANESE 
CORPORATION 


OF AMERICA 





PLASTICS DIVISION, CELANESE CELLULOID CORPORATION 
The Ginst Name in Plastics 
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House Defeat Of 
Pay-as-You-Go: 
Press Reaction 


Tax collection by the pay-as-you-earn 
system must be adopted by Congress 
eventually, in the opinion of most com- 
menting editors, who fear that rejection 
by the House of the Carlson bill, provid- 
ing for a modified version of the Ruml 
skip-a-year plan, may postpone action until 
a dangerously late date. 

“Tt was not merely the pay-as-you-earn 
plan that was defeated,” says the New 
York Times (Ind. Dem.); “it was the 
whole collection-at-the-source system that 
was scheduled co go into effect on July 1.” 
And the Times adds: “It is imperative 
that a withholding tax go into effect with- 
out a day’s unnecessary delay,” for, it 
argues, such a tax would be “the Treasury’s 
greatest single source of revenue and our 
greatest single weapon against inflation.” 

Urging the Ways and Means Committee 
to write an acceptable tax-collection bill 
before turning to other matters, the Balti- 
more Sun (Ind. Dem.) declares: “The need 
to set up an effective system for collecting 
income tax as income is earned is as im- 
perative today as it was three months ago, 
when Congress met.” 

The New York Herald Tribune (Ind. 
Rep.) maintains that legislation embody- 
ing the Ruml plan principle will be adopted 
“ultimately.” “But,” this newspaper con- 
tinues, “the victory for common sense and 
public opinion over partisan politics may 
be a hollow one if ‘ultimately’ proves to 
mean a year or two in the future.” 

Judging from the action of the House, 
“one would be justified in the conclusion 
that the whole idea of pay-as-you-go taxa- 
tion ran counter to sentiment in Congress 
and presumably in the nation,” observes 
the New York Wall Street Journal (Ind.). 
“Of course,” it adds, “that is the exact op- 
posite of the situation.” 

Many editors cite the Gallup Poll report 
that 86 per cent of the taxpayers favor 
adoption of the Ruml plan. Among these is 
the Philadelphia Record (Ind.) , which says 
that, although it has “never claimed the 
Ruml plan to be perfect, it is by far the 
fairest, most effective and simplest plan 
yet proposed.” 

The Washington (D.C. Star (Ind.), 
pointedly observes: “There is very little 
chance that there will be any pay-as-you- 
go legislation in time to benefit the tax- 
payers this year.” 
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How Three Flat Cars Help 
Solve the Flat Tire Problem 


You're looking at one of the biggest shipments that ever 
| traveled by rail. 


It’s a fractionating tower—three flat cars long. And it’s on 
| its way to a chemical processing plant where it will soon be turn- 
ing out chemicals to be used in making synthetic rubber. 


The high, wide clearances on the Erie made it possible to 
get this shipment through. But it takes more than oversize clear- 
ance to insure the safe and speedy delivery of this or any other 
war shipment to its ultimate destination. That’s where manpower 
comes in. 


In this case, more than the usual amount of attention to 
details was required even to plan the transportation job. A caboose 
was placed in front of the three flat cars and another caboose back 
of them. And a special crew stood guard front and rear to see 
that this precious cargo reached its destination safely. 


High and wide clearances help speed the war effort—but 
it’s the men who really deserve the credit for making the impos- 
sible an everyday accomplishment. 





&:.. 23,578 FREIGHT TRAINS DAILY 
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| ar 1,408,964 rreicut cars vaiy 
EX, 25,000,000 NET TONS DAILY 















THE RAILROAD OF HELPFUL SERVICE 
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The Army, Navy and Marine Corps must find 4,360,- 
000 new men in 1943 if the country is to have an armed 
force of 10,760,000 by the end of the year. The Pictogram 
shows where these men will come from and how many 
will be taken from the various draft categories. 

The figures are based on official estimates of maximum 
probable deferments. For that reason, the estimates are 
pessimistic as to the number of married men with. chil- 
dren that will be taken. The estimates show: 

Married men with children. From this group, 1,170,000 
will be taken during the year. These will come from a 
total of 5,875,000 registered fathers who have no occupa- 
tional reason for deferment. Thus, about one out of five 
men of this group might be inducted before the year end. 
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1-A‘s ready for service. Here is a pool of 1,922,000 men 
It is made up of 324,000 who are 18 years old but have no 
yet been classified, 379,000 others who are now unclass 
fied, and 1,219,000 men in Class 1-A who are physically 
fit and awaiting induction. 

Married men with no children. In this group are 61; 
000 men not otherwise deferred. 

New registrants. Nearly 1,200,000 17-year-olds wil 
reach 18 during the vear, of whom 525,000 will be phys- 
cally fit and not otherwise deferred. 

Single men with dependents. Around 400,000 such 
men still are not in the armed forces, but only 124,00 
will be left after deferments for hardship and other reasous. 

These estimates are based on a high rate of rejectiol 
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for physical unfitness. In that respect, they give a pessi- 
mistic picture of the number of fathers to be taken. 
Previously, it had been estimated that only 800,000 
fathers would be inducted this year. That figure assumed 
that 40 per cent of men aged 18 through 37 and 25 per 
cent of those reaching 18 were being rejected for physical 
reasons. Now, however, Selective Service H .adquarters 
advises that doctors will turn down this year 50 per cent 
of the men over 18 and 40 per cent of those reaching 18. 


It is obvious, then, that, if the rejection rate proves to 
be lower than the Selective Service estimates, the number 
of fathers to be drafted will be reduced considerably. 

There is another factor that may throw the 1,170,000 
estimate for fathers out of line. That is the number of 
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men of this group that will be deferred for farm work. It 
is estimated that 3,011,000 men will be deferred as es- 
sential agricultural workers during the year. This esti- 
mate is considered high, because census figures indicate 
that there are not that many farm workers of draft age 
who are not in some branch of military service. Hence, 
Selective Service may not find among the fathers the 
number of farm workers it expects to find. So, if exemp- 
tions for agriculture are below the high estimates, the 
number of fathers to be taken would be lowered further. 
Also, the number of inductions would be decreased if the 
goal of 10,760,000 men in the armed forces is not reached 
during the year. This would make available a new crop 
of 18-year-olds in 1944. 
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No Spot on Earth is More Than 60 Hours 
From Your Local Airport 


LONG with all that’s being said 
MA and written about the kind of 
orld we’ ll be living in after the war, 
sre’s one fact you Cannot ignore: 
“No spot on earth today, however 
stant, is more than 60 hours’ flying 
ne from your local airport!” 











MERCATOR PROJECTION 


aliberator bomber, built in San Diego, 

crated and shipped the 9240 miles to 
leiers by sea, it would arrive about a 
nth later. 











POLAR AZIMUTHAL EQUIDISTANT PROJECTION 

Liberator is capable of flying the 6210- 
mile airline route from San Diego to Algiers 
in about 31 hours’ flying time. 


If you doubt it, ask the pilots and 
crews who are flying today’s big, long- 
range planes, ferrying military per- 
sonnel and supplies to our far-flung 
battle fronts. They'll tell you that the 
Atlantic is only 400 minutes wide— 
that Australia and San Francisco area 
mere 35 hours’ flying time apart— 


* 


QUICK FACTS FOR 
AIR-MINDED READERS 


Consolidated Vultee builds the 4-enzine, 
long-range Liberator bomber, the huge 
Coronado, (33-ton, 4-engine Navy patrol 
bomber), the Catalina, (famous twia- 
motored Navy patrol bomber), and the 
Liberator Express, (4-engine transport ver- 
sion of the Liberator bomber). 


hh addition to the “big ones,’’ Consoli- 
deted Vultee also builds the VALIANT, 
(basic military training plane), the 
VENGEANCE, (dive bomber), the 
SENTINEL, (liaison observation plane 


that you can hop from the U. S., touch 
Brazil’s hump, and come down in 
Africa, all in 27 hours’ flying time. 

Or look at one of the new “aviation 
geography” maps, like those our chil- 
dren are studying in school. These 
maps make obsolete the maps we 
have always known. They show us the 
world as it really is. In this world, 
because of the plane, Main Street runs 
from your home town to London, 
Moscow, and Chungking. Nations 
and people we once thought remote 
are now merely hours and minutes 
away. 
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From El Paso, Texas, to San Antonio, Texas, 
is 617 miles—an 18-hour trip by train. 


The Airline Route from New York to Lon- 
don is 3460 miles—a 17-hour flight. 


Today, of course, the global sky- 
ways are reserved for war. But after the 
war, when freedom of the air returns, 
trade and travel by plane will become 
as much a part of everyday life as the 
use of cars, trucks, busses, railroads, 
and ocean liners. It is no dream 
of the future to count on global 
transportation in giant planes which 
fly almost with the speed of sound 
itself. Even today, such planes are 
being designed and are undergoing 


* * * * 


known as the “Flying Jeep”), and 
the RELIANT, (navigational trainer). 
. . . 

*,. today we are flying as much lend- 
lease material into China as ever traversed 
the Burma Road, flying it over mountains 
17.000 feet high, flying blind through sleet 
and snow.” From the President’s address 
to Congress, Jan. 7, 1943. 


° : _ 
Major General “Jimmy” Doolittle was 
the first American aviator ever to take 
off, fly, and land “‘blind’’. He did it in 
1929, piloting a Consolidated training 
plane known as the NY-2 Husky. 


At the Consolidated Vultee plant in San 


their wind-tunnel tests. 

The Air Age has come, sooner 
than we thought. Already we have had 
to learn that wars must be won with 
the aid of the new Air-Age geography 
—not in spite of it. And we are begin- 


AIR-AGE TIMETABLE 


FROM 10 AIRLINE MILES | HOURS 
New York Berlin 3960 20 
Chicago Singapore 9365 4] 
New York Capetown 7801 39 
San Francisco | Wellington 6759 34 

Washington Moscow | 4823 24 
































London Rome 887 
New York London 3460 17 
London Berlin 574 3 





























ning to see that the peace we win 
must be built on a clear understand- 
ing of this new global geography and 
how it can work for us. 

The tens of thousands of men and 
women who make up the U.S. air- 
craft industry believe that America 
must be supreme in the air—to win 
the war today, to win the peace 
tomorrow. 

They know that air power alone 
will not win the war. But they find it 
difficult to imagine a nation, which 
possesses the finest planes, and the 
most planes, going } ee to defeat. 


. . . 
Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corporation 
San Diego, Cal. - Vultee Field, Cal. - Fort Worth, Texas 
+ New Orleans, La. - Nashville, Tenn. - Wayne, Mich. 
+ Allentown, Pa. - Tucson, Ariz. - Clizabeth City, N.C. 

+ Louisville, Ky. - Miami, Fla. 


Member, Aircraft War Production Council 
* 


Diego, there are testing laboratories in 
which the temperature is maintained at 
80 degrees below zero. 

+ © . 


One of Consolidated Vultee’s test pilots 
has to his credit over 20,225 hours in 
the air. His total flying time equals more 
than 852 full days, or two and one 
third years of continuous flying time. 
. _ . 

The U. S. Navy has just placed a 
$30,000,000 order for additional Catalina 
amphibian long-range patrol bombers 
which, when completed, will release for 
combat and convoy duty many U. S. Navy 
destroyers and other surface craft now 
engaged in patrol work. 





UBERATOR (4-engine bomber) — CORONADO, CATALINA, and P4Y (patrol bombers) — LIBERATOR EXPRESS (transport) 
= VALIANT (basic trainer) — VENGEANCE (dive bomber) — SENTINEL (“Flying Jeep”) — RELIANT (navigational trainer) 
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Housing that can be erected in six man- 
hours or less, whether military or for 
civilian war workers, is not a post-war 


dream. Texas Pre-Fabricated House 
and Tent Co. has it for you now—plus 
low cost and high personal satisfaction! 


Speedy delivery—as many as ten huts 
or six homes to a freight car—and 
six-hour erection time* are just two of 
the reasons why Victory Huts and 
Homes are the answer to your housing 
problem. Another mighty important 
consideration is that they are fu//y pre- 
fabricated, demountable and portable. 
Many more Texas Pre-Fab features, 
some of them unique, are discussed in 
our new booklet describing Victory 
Huts and Homes, complete with illustra- 
tions, blueprints and construction details. 
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If you have a housing difficulty, or ex- 
pect to have one in the months ahead, 
send for your copy of ‘Victory Huts 
and Homes” today and see for yourself 
how quickly, easily and economically 
you can get rid of this “bug”. Just 
write or wire us at Dallas requesting 
“Victory Huts and Homes.” 


*Plumbing and electrical installations natu- 


rally require additional time. 
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_Question. 
of the Week 


—— sc ecmmenienene —— 

Chronic absences among workers in wo 
factories is regarded as a grave problem 
in the battle for production. Proposals ty 
remedy this situation are now under con. 
sideration, including a “work or fight’ 
plan approved by the House Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 

To present a cross section of informed 
opinion on the subject, The United State; 
News asked industrialists, labor leader; 
and members of Congress this question 

Would absenteeism be curbed 
materially by a threat to draft 
workers who are chronically absent? 

Answers were printed last week. More 
appear herewith 


R. O. Kennedy 


Troy, N.Y.; Vice President, 
body & Co., Inc., 


Cluett, Pe 


answers: 

It may be that the threat to draft wor 
ers chronically absent would have a te 
dency to curb absenteeism, but, other th 
the disapproval of fellow workers, puniti 
methods have not been helpful. 

It may be helpful if the War Manpor 
Commission would request all compan 
to keep accurate attendance records op 
for inspection and to publicize this reque 

In our presentation of this problem | 
our workers, we intend to tell them of su 
books. One reason for doing so is to gy 
credit to those “forgotten ones” who har 
eood attendance, and to inform all tha 
attendances and absences are recorded 


Senator Truman 


(Dem.), Mo.; Chairman, Senate Special Con 
mittee to Investigate the War Progron 
Member, Senate Committee on Judiciary 


answers: 

I don’t believe the honor of serving i 
the armed forces should be used as a whip 
to make a man work in war industry. 

If a man is not patriotic enough tod 
his job in war industry, he certainly woul 
not be good enough to carry a gun a 
serve his country. 


Edward Flore 


Buffalo, N.Y.; General President, Hole 
and Restaurant Employes’ International 4 
liance and Bartenders’ International League 
of America, 


answers: 

Work-or-fight legislation, intended | 
shackle labor to the machine, is not th 
answer to absenteeism. The cure can onl 
be found in removing the cause whic 
stimulates indifference aud a lack of uw 
derstanding. There are many causes ® 
which a! nteeism can be attributed. I 
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There is still a Rubber Crisis 
in 1943 


It is true that you no longer need a ration certificate for recaps. 


It is true that the Government has cut through all red tape to make it easier for every 
citizen to keep his war car rolling for essential driving purposes. 


If you wear your tires down too thin so that they cannot be recapped .. . if you 
fail to keep your tires properly inflated and in good repair ...the whole rubber situation 


could change overnight. 


You would need new tires and the entire objective of the Government’s campaign would be missed. 


There can be no let-down for the military needs. 


There is not a man, woman or child in America that wants to take an ounce of rubber 
needed for a son or a brother at the front. 


To go from the present recapping program to the building of new tires would mean 
that our armed forces would have to do without the equipment they need. 


It is the intent of our Government to put more and better planes into the air; more 
and better tanks on the ground; more and better ships on the sea than anything 


that the Axis can produce. 


This is not only to win the war, but to shorten the war—and to save the lives of American boys} 


You make this possible by doing your share... by not allowing your tires to wear down 
too thin ... by driving under 35 miles per hour ... by keeping your tires inflated 
properly ... by seeing that the necessary repairs are made when they should be. 


The Baruch report stated that we were going to hit the bottom of the rubber stockpile 
in 1943. That bottom comes nearer and nearer. 


Recognizing this fact the Government has worked out a program that will still 
keep our cars rolling for essential driving. 


Let’s do our part. 

















RECAPPING 1. After a thorough inspec- 
tion of the tire inside and out to determine 
whether it is fit for recapping, all neces- 
sary repairs are made. The old tread is 
then buffed smooth to prepare it for a 
coat of special rubber cement. 


2. The new tread, called “camelback,” 
is carefully applied to the sticky surface 
of the tire and rolled down under pres- 
sure to squeeze out any air bubbles that 
could cause trouble later on. This 
“camelback” is made from reclaimed 
rubber processed from the scrap rubber. 


3. The “cure’”’ bonds the new tread tothe 
old. Great skill is needed in maintaining 
the rigid factory controls necessary. Such 
quality recapping, using wartime mate- 
rials, will give good service if air pressures 
are kept up to 32 Ibs. and speeds kept 
down below 35 m.p.h. 


Things you can do to save every ounce of rubber left in your tires 


1. Never drive unless it is absolutely necessary. 
2. Never drive alone . .. Share your car. 

3. Have your tires recapped in time to save them. 
4. Have your tires inflated every week or two. 


5S. Baby your tires. 


.. Start and stop slowly; 
slow down on curves. 


6. Avoid curbs, ruts, especially pavement-breaks, 
now more serious because of wartime necessity. 





UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK CITY—In Canada, Dominion Rubber Company, Ltd. 


Everything for the front—for a better America tomorrow 
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CLOTH-DRYING SKILL BORN IN 1904 


HELPS GIVE THEM... 


A WINTER SUIT 
WITH A SUMMER LINING! 


IF YOU wonder what happened to the 
boy in a “zoot” suit, look again . . . he’s 
traded it in for a “shoot” suit... the 
newest creation of the U.S. Corps of 
Engineers. 

it’s an all-season camouflage uniform of 
reversible cloth ... printed to match fall 
and winter terrain on one side... spring 
or summer on the other! 


It’s taking industrial miracles to get 
these suits to our fighting men in time... 
problems of processing literally millions 
of feet of cloth. And from the very time 
that cotton is plucked from the plant, 
Sturtevant “Puts Air to Work” to speed 
it along. Conveying the raw fibres, dry- 
ing the staple stock, air conditioning the 
spinning and weaving rooms, ventilating 
the dye house, even heating the shipping 
rooms. 

Thanks to knowledge of textile drying, 
for example, that goes back to Sturte- 
vant’s pioneer Veater Frame Dryer of 


1904...today’s drying equipment, at 
such large mills as Rock Hill Printing & 
Finishing Company, Rock Hill, S. C., 
delivers this camouflage cloth—and other 
four or five yard goods — at record- 
breaking speeds of six miles per hour! 


Here, again, yesterdays of Sturtevant 
pioneering are working for Victory. 
Engineered Air makes the difference in 
another of America’s war-won skills that 
face new horizons when Peace is won. 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
Hyde Park Boston, Mass. 








those causes can be located and remoy 
a tangible and workable solution to 
problem would follow, with a tremendgy 
impetus to our war effort: 

Free labor will respond to the im 
diate need of the hour if the environme 
of their economic and industrial life j 
molded to the form of American standard 
Slave labor will not respond freely. 


R. J. Goldie 


Detroit, Mich.; Vice President, The Timk 
Detroit Axle Co., 
answers: 

[I will have to qualify an answer. I thj 
it would be curbed, and a threat imp 
another regulatory force and another } 
reau of enforcement, all of which, on ty 
of the other bureaus and commissions, j 
bad. Personally, I think shop rules, impe 
ing some penalty for absenteeism, woulf 
be much better. 

Some months ago we had a lot of trou 
with men working Saturday at time q 
a half, Sunday at double time, laying 
Tuesday or Wednesday and still getti 
in over seven and a half days a week. 
practically eliminated this by refusing 
give time-and-a-half and double-time we 
to absentees, who could not show a definitg 
and reasonable excuse for their absence, 

While unions have in many cases beg 
very unco-operative, I think you will fig 
that most of them will co-operate in im 
posing some regulations and _ penalties fe 
absenteeism. 


Senator Burton 


(Rep.), Ohio; Member, Senate Special Com 
mittee To Investigate the War Prog 
answers: 

The better procedure is to seek th 
cause of each absence and try to creates 
willing and enthusiastic worker. The ned 
usually is for improved production mar 
agement, personnel service, transportation 
to work, housing facilities and appred 
tion of the importance of the work tof 
winning of the war. 

To use military service as a punishment 
makes neither good workers nor good sk 
diers. It indicates lack of faith in 
worker: fails to call forth his best sping 
contributes little to the winning of th 
war or the morale of the country. 


Senator Radcliffe 


(Dem.), Md.; Member, Senate Commil 
on Finance and Banking and Currency, 
answers: 

The threat of legislation to compel 
duction into the armed services as a peti 
ty for absenteeism is not a remedy. Not 
it in any way adequate to meet the mat 
Such legislation would apply only tom 
workers within given age brackets 
physically fit for military service. Absente® 
ism of the willful or preventable kinda 
something to be met through public mo 
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VLADIMIR ZERNIN ilo \ : CAPT. V. G. CERNES 


—— 


As our ships have been converted to instruments of war, our captains and men have set aside 
—_ their peacetime role and are now an integral and vital part of the United States Forces. As men 
of the Navy and Merchant Marine, they recognize their duty and are performing acts of astound- 
ing skill and heroism. We feel a pride which we know is shared by thousands of people who 
have travelled in “Santa” liners and thousands of merchants who have shipped in “Santa” 
freighters. To all Grace men, including the 645 in the service of our country, we wish Godspeed 
and Victory and hope that they may soon return to the pursuits of peace in the great task that 
the American Merchant Marine will have to perform. THE GRACE MEDAL . . . for extraordinary 
and meritorious service, already awarded to a 
number of our many captains, officers and men. 


~<a, 


BWARD FORD =" . ; < CAPT. R. J. 
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gets away on AEROLS forth 


Far superior to similar Axis planes, Martin's B-26 The 


inder 
permit 


bomber, called the “Marauder,” has established 


an enviable record in the North Africa campaign. :ppro: 


Mr. 
Equipped with Aerols, the “Marauder” takes off and Fe 


lands readily on the unfavorable terrain of Tunisia. | the G 


advise 
In today’s global war, Aerols are also serving on expect 


every other front, on every type of plane. From the prices, 
steppes of Russia to emergency fields in the South necess 
Sea Islands, Aerols are contributing to the achieve- The 
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ments of American aircraft. the Ti 
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Also Manufacturers of Cleco pneumatic tools for the aircraft and gen- basis. 


eral industry, Cleco sheetholders, Cle-Air shock absorbers for trucks - 
and buses, and Cleveland rock drills for mining and construction work. an ag 
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FORMULA FOR COMPROMISE 
IN MINERS’ WAGE DISPUTE 


Don’t be surprised if John L. Lewis and 
the soft coal operators settle their differ- 
ences around a bargaining table. There are 
signs that a long and bitter fight before 
the War Labor Board may be avoided. 

This is not to say that WLB won’t be 
in on the final wage pact. It will have to 
pass upon any increases that may be agreed 
on. That is part of its job under the wage- 
stabilization program. But it may sit only 
as a court of review in this case, rather 
than as a third party to the negotiations. 

This would be a turn of events that 
semed remote when the miners were 
threatening to stop work at the expiration 
of their old contract on March 31. It was 
assumed that negotiations would get no- 
where and that the dispute would be 
turned over to WLB, or some other Gov- 
ernment agency, for settlement. 

Recent events have changed the picture 
somewhat. The operators and the miners 
have agreed to keep the mines open dur- 
ing April while negotiations continue; John 
R. Steelman, head of the U.S. Conciliation 
Service, has entered into the negotiations 
at the request of President Roosevelt, and 
a federal circuit court of appeals has ruled 
that miners are entitled by law to be paid 
for the time spent in traveling underground 
to and from their places of work. 

The time lifts the pressure 
inder which the negotiators were working, 


extension 


permits more leisurely and more friendly 
ipproach to the issues in dispute. 

Mr. Steelman’s presence brings in a 
veteran conciliator. As a representative of 
the Government, he can be expected to 
advise the negotiators on what they may 
expect in the way of adjustments in coal 
prices, if it is found that concessions are 
necessary to pay an added wage bill. 

The court decision may enable WLB to 
approve a wage increase that goes beyond 
the limits of the “little steel” formula with- 
out actually tearing up that formula as a 
basis for future wage adjustments. 

With this court decision as a working 
basis, the negotiators might come up with 
an agreement semething like this: 

Portal-to-portal compensation might be 
agreed on. This would give the miners 
average increases of $1.50 a day. That is 
considerably less than Mr. Lewis is asking 
—he wants a $2-a-day increase plus por- 
tal-to-portal pay—but he may yield to 
some such compromise. WLB hardly could 
turn down such an increase in view of the 
court decision. It then would be necessary 
to work out pay increase for the men who 
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work on the outside of the mines, those 
not eligible for underground-travel pay. 
This could be called an inequality or a 
gross inequity, a phrase frequently used 
by WLB in granting wage increase beyond 
the 15 per cent limit of the “little steel” 
formula where manifest injustices in wage 
rates are found to exist. 

Significance to other industries. Em- 
ployers and workers in other industries 
could find no comfort in such a decision. 


—Harris & Ewing 
JOHN R. STEELMAN 
His presence lifts pressure 


It would provide no solution, for example, 
to the demands of the railroad workers for 
30 per cent increases in pay. It would 
provide no precedent for stretching the 
“little steel” formula to fit other cases. 
Nor would it provide a club for the farm- 
ers to swing over Congress to strengthen 
their demands for higher farm prices. 

Lower prices? As an employer or 
worker you have a vital stake in the sud- 
den decision of the AFL, the CIO and the 
Railroad Brotherhoods to switch tactics in 
their fight against high living costs. Onee 
the strategy was to demand higher wages 
to offset increased prices. Now the strategy 
is to get prices reduced. 

Back of this change of tactics is the 
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Simews 


OF A NATION 
LC] AT WAR © 


“YESTERDAY THE PAUNCH, THE STOOP 
AND THE GLAZY EYE DIDN'T MATTER 
SO MUCH; BUT THESE PITIFUL SIGNS 
OF FLABBINESS AND DECAY DO NOT 
FIT INTO THE PICTURE OF A NATION 
GRAPPLING WITH MORTAL ENEMIES. 
TO BE IN POOR PHYSICAL SHAPE IN OUR 
PRESENT CRISIS IS UNFORGIVABLE.” 


Lieut. Commander Gene Tunney, 
U.S.N.R. in “‘Reader’s Digest”— 
Feb. 1942. 


* * 7 


Jimmy Doolittle, made a Brigadier 
General in the U. S. Army Air Forces 
after his successful bombing raid over 
Japan, and now leading America’s 
hard-hitting flyers in North Africa, 
built the energy, nerve and stamina 
that make such exploits possible by 
developing himself in earlier days into 
a crack amateur boxer. 


* * * 


When Paddy Finnucane, beloved 20-year- 
old Irish Ace of the R.A.F., ran into a 
chance bit of ack-ack and went down in 
the English Channel radioing the brave 
words “This is it, Chaps!’’ he had 32 
Nazi planes to his credit. The stamina 
and quick decision that made that record 
possible were built in a brief but brilliant 
career as a boxer starting in the boys’ 
club of his church and finishing as a 
welterweight in the professional ring. 


. * . 


Many professional boxing luminaries 
have followed Joe Louis into uniform, 
Barney Ross is now a Marine, Lew 
Ambers is in the Navy, asis Tony Zale. 
Billy Conn isin the Army. Gus Lesne- 
vich isin the Coast Guard. And there 
are many more. The importance of 
American competitive sports as train- 
ing for the strenuous life in all the 
armed services, is now widely recog- 
nized. Equally importantis the main- 
tenance of health and physical stam- 
ina among the Nation’s war-produc- 
tion workers by means of regular 
participation in organized sports and 
recreation. 


* x * 


Wilson Sporting Goods Co., through mil- 
lions of messages in leading magazines, 
is urging wider voluntary participation in 
health- and body-building sports. We are 
also encouraging the conservation of ex- 
isting sports equipment so that vital al- 
lotments of materials for the manufac- 
ture of new sports equipment essential to 
the war effort may be kept at a minimum, 


a 


President 
Willson Sporting Goods Co., and Wilson 
Athletic Goods Mfg. Co., Inc., Chicago, 
New York and other leading cities 
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\ X 7 HICH is simply another way of 
saying that workers in North 
Carolina are 99% native-born, loyal 
Americans... willing, efficient, in- 
telligent and cooperative. The sup- 
ply is ample to take care of new 
industry moving to North Carolina. 
Raw material resources are vast 
and cover a wide range of industry, 
including mineral,chemical, plastic, 
woodworking,textile, food process- 
ing, ceramic. 

North Carolina’s strategic loca- 
tion — outside the congested areas, 
yet close to major centers ~affords 
economical production plus effici- 
ent distribu- 
tion with least 
burden to the 


nation’s over-loaded transporta- 
tion system. Production costs are 
further reduced by year-round mild 
climate. Ample power is available. 
North Carolina is in a sound finan- 
cial position. The tax structure ap- 
peals to business men. 

Establish part of your produc- 
tion in North Carolina now. It will 
fit ideally into your postwar plans. 
Write today for specific informa- 
tion, engineered to your field. 
Address, Commerce and Industry 
Division, 3082 Department of 
Conservation and Development, 
Raleigh, North Carolina. 


NORTH CAROLINA 





realization that it will do no good to keep 
nagging the War Labor Board to discard 
its “little steel” formula. The Board settled 
that issue in a positive way when it voted 
to retain the formula until there are radical 
changes in living costs. Here it has the back. 
ing of the President, who says the Board jg 
adhering resolutely to the formula. So the 
three labor groups accept the decision and 
attacked the problem at the other end. 

Briefly stated, the position of these labor 
groups is this: If wages are to be stabilized 
as of Sept. 15, 1942, then prices should be 
stabilized as of that date; rigid ceilings 
should be placed on all prices, particularly 
on food; it is not high wages that worker 
are after, but a stabilized dollar that wil 
buy as much as it did on September 1j, 

This reversal of policy by the three labor 
groups carries a deep meaning for you, i 
you are an employer. You can expect legs 
pressure for general wage increases to ad. 
just so-called maladjustments, and a more 
general acceptance by AFL and CIO labor 
of Mr. Roosevelt’s thesis that civilians 
“must adhere loyally to our stabilization 
program and sanction no exceptions save in 
the case of genuine hardship and distress” 

Whether other factions of labor— 
notably the United Mine Workers—follow 
the lead of the AFL and the CIO is an. 
other question. The miners are demanding 
wage increases far beyond the limits of the 
“little steel” formula. 


Labor peace. Little prospect is in sight 
for any immediate healing of the breach 
between the AFL and the CIO. Chances of 
amalgamating the two organizations appear 
to be getting worse, instead of better. 

Four months have elapsed since the 
two organizations signed an agreement to 
end jurisdictional disputes. That agree. 
ment also was known as a truce on raid- 
ing. The agreement was supposed to be the 
first step in a series of moves leading to 
eventual merger of the two groups. 

Last week, the peace emissaries met 
again for the first time since the agreement 
was signed. Nothing was accomplished. No 
date was set for another meeting. And one 
of the three AFL representatives failed to 
appear for the meeting. That member was 
Daniel J. Tobin, president of the Team- 
sters Union. A few days before, he had 
said he hoped to be relieved of his place on 
the committee because he saw little chance 
of an understanding being reached. 


Union security. War Labor Board 
again demonstrates that there is nothing 
static about its maintenance-of-member- 
ship formula, that it can be tailored to fit 
cases. Latest instance of this is a decision 
involving the Allis-Chalmers Co. Because 
this decision may be applied in other cases, 
it merits study by employers whose labor 
relations might be construed as similer to 
those of Allis-Chalmers. 

Under the formula usually prescribed 
by WLB, a worker is given 15 days i 
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which to resign from the union in his 
plant. lf he does not resign within that 
time, he must remain a member in good 
standing for the life of the working con- 
tract or lose his job. Sometimes his dues 
we checked off, sometimes they are not. 

But the procedure outlined in the Allis- 
Chalmers case is more positive. It had 
heen used earlier in a case involving Mar- 
shall Field & Co. Under it, an employe is 
gven the choice of signing, or not signing, 
a card authorizing the company to check 
off his dues with the understanding that, 
as a condition of employment, he will re- 
main in good standing with the union until 
the contract expires. 

In imposing this latter formula, the ma- 
jority of the Board—four employer mem- 
bers, four labor members and two public 
members—contended that union security 
of this type should improve labor relations 
which the majority said had been “chaotic.” 


Manning tables. Employers are ad- 
vised to seck the help of the War Man- 
power Commission in fillmg out Manning 
tables and replacement schedules for oc- 
cupational deferment of “necessary” em- 
ployes. Chances are better of getting 
WMC approval if this is done. 

The Commission maintains a staff of 50 
utilization consultants, expects eventually 
to have 200. These consultants are avail- 
able to advise employers. WMC has 
worked out the training time necessary 
to obtain replacements in some industries. 
The consultants will have their eyes open 
for evidence of labor hoarding. They will 
analyze occupations and job descriptions 
for a particular plant and fix a pattern for 
job descriptions to be used by particular 
plants. 


Strikes. A preliminary official checkup 
on labor’s performance under the no-strike 
pledge during this country’s first year of 
war shows: 

There were one-third fewer strikes in 
1942 than in 1941—2,829 as against 4,288. 
The number of workers involved im strikes 
declined 69 per cent, and the number of 
man-days of idleness dropped 82 per cent. 

Also: The average strike in 1942 lasted 
five days; in 1941, it lasted 10 days. The 
average number of workers involved in 
each strike was almost half as large in 1942 
as in 1941—3800 as against 550. 
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WAR PLANTS’ FUTURE: 
NEW ERA FOR INDUSTRY? 


Government's Huge 


Role of Defense Plant Corp. 
and private management 
in operation of projects 

New 


sites that once were prairies or vegetable 


war industries, mushrooming on 
gardens or barren wastes, are changing the 
industrial map of America. And with these 
changes in the map are coming changes in 
business the 
owns almost all of these new factories. 
Government-owned projects, for exam- 
ple, now produce more aluminum than all 
the private companies put together. The 
federal stake in the aircraft industry 
amounts to ten times the investment of 
private companies before the war. These 
are hard industrial facts with which post- 
war planners some day will have to wrestle. 
Take the Pacific Coast. This area sud- 
denly has changed from an agricultural to 
an industrial region. A survey by a Com- 
merce Department official notes these de- 
velopments: Oregon’s second largest city 
—Vanport—is too new to show on any 
map; one new Los Angeles airplane plant 


control — for Government 


extensive research on a topic of o 
standing importance in National Affair 


Holdings Forecast Changes in Peacetime Contre 


employs more persons than all of Holly- 
wood’s motion picture studios. 

These are just two spectacular phases 
of the changes being wrought by war. To- 
day, Pacific Coast aluminum plants can 
turn out more than the whole country’s 
prewar capacity. Magnesium, before the 
war, Was a curiosity. Now the Pacific Coast 
has a large-scale magnesium industry. Two 
giant steel mills are coming into operation. 

These basic industries, with the estab- 
lished oil and lumber industries, are feed- 
ing other new factories. Aluminum and 
magnesium are going into airplanes built 
in West Coast plants; steel is going to 
Pacific shipyards, oil into synthetic rubber 
and chemical plants; lumber into plywood. 

The Commerce Department estimates 
that the West Coast has squeezed 50 years 
of industrial development into two brief 
years. 

The same changes, on a lesser scale, are 
going forward elsewhere. Texas and the 
Southwest are getting magnesium, rubber, 
tin and aircraft plants. Aluminum fac- 
tories are springing up in the Tennessee 
and Mississippi valleys. At the same time, 


Government money is expanding the j 
dustrial capacity of Detroit and the Mj 
west, New England and the Middle 4 
lantic States. 

To date, the U.S. Government is ¢o 
mitted to invest $14,000,000,000 in ne 
industry —$6,700,000,000 for plant 
$7,300,000,000 for equipment. This rep 
sents about a fifth of the total private j 
vestment in American mines and factor 
in 1939, and is almost four times the j 
vestment of private interests in expand 
war plants. 

Defense Plant Corp. is the Gove 
ment’s largest investing agency. This su 
sidiary of the Reconstruction Finance Cor 
is a $9,000,000,000 business. It has bw 
and equipped 1,022 plants in 43 States 
a cost of $4,317,751,000 and is buildi 
457 more plants to cost $1,784,000,000, 

The agency’s interests run the ind 
trial gamut from steel and aluminum 
flying schools. It owns 395 aircraft f 
tories; 70 arms plants; 54 radio and com 
munications equipment plants; 161 m 
chine-tool factories; 42 shipyards 
plants making ship parts; 57 iron and ste 





WAR PLANTS 


BM === $3,931,000,000 
sas... 


Copyright, 1943, By The United States News Publishing Corporation 
By February, 1943, the Federal Government had almost a 4- 
to-1 ratio over private interests in value of funds committed 
for new war plants . 
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FEDERALLY FINANCED 
$ 14,019,000,000 


WAR PLANTS 
PRIVATELY FINANCED 
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FEDERAL FUNDS 
FOR CONSTRUCTION 


$ 6,738,000,000 


COMPLETED 
$5,306,000,000 
+ 


COMPLETED 
$4,144,000,000 





7 
FEDERAL FUNDS 
FOR MACHINERY 
AND EQUIPMENT 


$ 7,281,000,000 





At the same time about $5 out of every $6 of federal fu 
had been turned into finished plants, $4 out of every $7 i 
finished machinery 
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THOUSANDS OF TONS OF BRASS ! 


N one of Buick’s busy 
plants, large calibre shell 
cases are now being built of 
steel instead of hard-to-get 
brass. 


Coming from the line by the 
thousands, these cases mean 
an important saving ina 
highly critical material. 


But, you may ask, doesn’t 
this simply mean that our 
already-burdened steel-pro- 
ducing facilities have to turn 
out just that much more 
steelP 


The answer is — not at all! 
Through careful redesign 
and development of new 
methods on other of our war 
jobs, Buick has effected im- 
portant savings in steel too. 


These are more than enough 
to offset a load on the steel 








mills that might have been 
involved in this switch from 
one material to another. 


It is very much like finding 
several million pounds of 
brass every year — not by ac- 
cident, but in reward for a 
patient, careful process that 
goes on constantly in Buick 
plants. 


We’re always looking for 
ways to save materials of 
any kind. Even a fraction of 
a pound per piece produced 
is not too little to get our 
prompt attention. 


Such care pays, as this in- 
stance proves. It makes all 
materials stretch — and there 
is no better way of making 
sure our fighting men get 
plenty of what they need to 
win. 
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‘A BETTER BUY BONDS 


Let your dollars \ 
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The Pact- Power OF KARDEX 


ASSURES 
POSITIVE CONTROL OF CMP MATERIALS! 


GRAPH-A-MATIC SIGNALS ON INVENTORY 
RECORD PROVIDE BUSY EXECUTIVE 


WITH. ACTION-COMPELLING Facts / 











THIS ITEM IS OK WITH CMP. 
The Graph-A-Matic signal 
over June Ist indicates 
that current stock will 
carry production through 
that date. The darker sig- 
nal over May Ist charts 
the date due of next 
delivery. The space be- 
tween the signals is less 
than 60 days so we can 
accept delivery under 


MATERIAL SHORTAGE MAY 
INTERRUPT SCHEDULED 
PRODUCTION! The position 
of these signals shows 
stock dangerously low 
...@ shipment overdue. 
Continuous production is 
threatened! The quarter- 
inch signal to the far left 
tells that orders placed 
cover our requirements 
to July. Have to expedite 
that past due delivery! 


A SHIPMENT DUE NEXT 
WEEK AND OVER 60 DAYS’ 
SUPPLY ON HAND! The 
space between the two 
signals indicates that 
when the next shipment 
is due, there will be over 
60 days’ supply of this 
item in our stock. That's 
contrary to C MP REG- 
ULATION No. 2. We 
will have to postpone 











2 CMP regulations. 





that shipment! 
Z - 


This executive has his complete pro- 
duction picture right at his fingertips. 
Not only does the “Fact-Power” of 
Kardex effectively control C M P 
materials but the visible margin tells 
him where, when, and how to take ex- 

























ecutive action to insure an adequate 
flow of materials for scheduled pro- 
duction. For specific information on 
Kardex CMP controls, write to Rem- 
ington Rand, Buffalo, N. Y., and ask 
for our new 150 page “Management 
Controller” MC-690. Or phone your 
nearest Remington Rand office. 


FACT-POWER... exclusive with Kardex, means vital facts are signalled 


for instant selection, assuring prompt and accurate administrative action. 


REMINGTON RAND 





projects; 43 aluminum plants; 24 mag. 
nesium plants; 22 plants producing othe 
metals: 6 synthetic rubber factories, ang 
+ plants making butadiene, an essential 
ingredient of synthetic rubber. 

A Government-business partnership js 
the dominant feature of DPC operations 
The agency itself operates like a mam. 
moth bank under the chairmanship ¢ 
Commerce Secretary Jesse Jones. The 
board of directors, with Sam H. Husbands 
as president, keeps close tab on all pro}. 
ects through its own small staff of experts 

But the plants themselves are operated 
by private managers. DPC has signed cop 
tracts with 976 companies for this purpose, 

Not all deals are with big busines, 
A jewel bearing plant has received machin. 
ery costing only $14,251.50, and othe 
small projects provide for the manufactur 
of precision instruments, assembling quart: 
crystals for radio sets, making model wing 
tunnels for aircraft tests, or producing ship 
windlasses. Altogether, 120 plants hay 
received equipment costing $100,000 or less, 

A sharp watch is kept on all contrac 
for profits. Defense Plant Corp. has m 
intention of reporting losses on its books, 
and, if costs of operation run ahead of 
sales, the directors want to know why, 
Two types of agreements are made to pro 
tect the Government’s interest in both 
plant and profit: 

Lease arrangements are used mog 
often. Under these agreements, DPC 
builds and equips a new plant, or provides 
new equipment for a plant already estab. 
lished; then leases it to private manage. 
ment. For the privilege of operating the 
factories and selling their output, private 
companies already have paid $100,000,000 
into the DPC treasury, and earnings ar 
just beginning. 

Rentals usually are based upon a per 
centage of sales, and the agency expects a 
return of from 10 to 20 per cent on its 
investment when plants operate at capac- 
ity. A lower rental is charged for the use 
of a long-wearing plant, such as a steel mill, 
and a high rental for the use of machinery 
that will wear out quickly. 

Hired managers. Sometimes, however, 
the agency hires a manager directly and 
arranges to take all the earnings itself. 
This procedure has been followed on % 
projects, consisting mostly of magnesium, 
aluminum and chemical developments. 

Management fees under such contracts 
also are based on sales volume. The Dow 
Chemical Co., for example, is paid 44 cent 
for each pound of magnesium sold from 4 
DPC plant in Texas. Other managements 
are paid on a straight percentage basis, 
varying from 2 to 4 per cent of total sales. 

The future of these war plants is no di- 
rect concern of Defense Plant officials. 
They were given a job to do and they did 
it—or are doing it—and in performing that 
task they changed the face of industrial 
America. But whether those current 
changes are to be permanent or temporary 
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->++ TO HELP BEAT THE AXIS 


itanium—essential element 

in the manufacture of many 

FP Awarded war materials including rubber, 

F for Excellence rayon, paper and those special 

inWar Production yoderwater marine paints 

which help keep the hulls of America’s battle 

fleets and transports in prime condition—was 

formerly imported in huge quantities. Reduced 

toa mere trickle, with no other substitute known, 
anew source had to be found—and quickly! 


Mining engineers and chemists set to work. 
Tucked away in a remote section of the Adiron- 
dacks was an old iron mine, long since aban- 
doned because of an objectionable impurity in 
the ore. But that impurity was titanium! 


Today the National Lead Company is mining 
this strategic mineral in sufficient quantities to 
meetour Nation’s needs. Another brilliant chapter 


in America’s industrial accomplishment has been 
written—to speed the victory! 


Carrying this refined ore to the nearest railhead 
over miles of tortuous mountain highways was 
the task given a fleet of big, husky, heavy duty 
Federal trucks. Thus one more critical war need 
is being filled by Federal—another job demand- 
ing the utmost in performance, dependability and 
mechanical resourcefulness is matched with 
trucks built to take it. Again we repeat: ‘Toss the 
Tough Jobs to Federal!” 


FEDERAL MOTOR TRUCK CO., DETROIT, MICH. 


YOU CAN HELP 


Keep America Free—With 
Your War Bond Investments. 


FEDERAL FRUEKS 


Since 1910...Known in Every Country—Sold on Every Contioant 7 





“Looks a bit crowded 
in there, conductor!” 


66In addition to many thousands of civilians, we are 


carrying lots of soldiers and sailors on furlough and 
often entire train-loads of troops. Yet the Seaboard ts 
doing its best to make all passengers as comfortable 
as possible. ?? 

“Okay, conductor! We folks who are not in the ser- 
vice are ready to put up with any inconvenience when 
we travel these days. ?? 


KEEP ON BUYING WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


Remember, there’s no let-up, no time-out, for our fighting men 


SEABOARD RAILWAY 


(& WorKs ~\\ — 
E FOR yy 





is for a peacetime Administration to decid 

Defense Plant Corp., however, has take 
care to protect the Government’s inves} 
ment in war plants, while leaving the dog 
open, in most instances, for eventual py 
chase by companies that now operate them: 

Most lease agreements provide that ¢ 
operators can buy the Government-b 
plants after the war, but DPC terms off 
no bargains. If the managements want § 
own the plants after the war, they my 
pay DPC either cost plus 4+ per cent inte 
est, after deducting rentals, or cost 
depreciation. And DPC insists that 
method which would return most to 
Government is the method to be used, 

Corporation officials also left the dg 
wide open for the Government to deci 
the future of aluminum, magnesium a 
synthetic rubber plants, the Texas 
smelter and the new oil pipe lines. Ope 
ators of these projects are given no option 
to purchase. This policy was followed t 
guard against developing private monop 
olies in these tremendously expanded ip 
dustries. 

Defense Plant Corp. thus has put th 
Government in a strong position to inf 
ence industrial policy after the war, The 
dispute after the last war over Museg 
Shoals, which developed finally into the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, could be muk 
tiplied a thousandfold this time. 

At the same time, DPC has provided 
economic climate that has enabled ind 
try to work production miracles. The Co 
merce Department observer on the We 
Coast noted that “business has gain 
prodigiously in public respect” and th 
private business appears increasingly 4 
ing to shoulder the job of postwar pl 
ning. Suggestions thus have been mad 
that a similar arrangement can carry i 
peace, with the Government taking bon 
or preferred stock in new private corpo 
tions formed to operate these war plami 
after the war has ended. In fact, the Re 
construction Finance Corp. set a depre 
sion precedent for such a policy by buyi 
into banks and railroads. 

In any event, the future of war-bor 
industrial regions appears to rest upd 
some such joint decision by Governme 
and industry. The terms agreed upon 
determine whether these towns contin 
to flourish or become ghostly remindé 


of a war boom. 


REN A NEW 
DICTAPHON 


Make up for manpower 
shortage by renting new 
Dictaphone dictating 
machines. On authority 
of the W.P.B. new Dic- 
taphone equipment inay . 
be rented on a monthly basis, subject to red 
on 30 days’ notice. Call your local Dictaphe 
office, listed in your phone book. 
*Reg. U. S. Pat 
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Plaskon Melamine Compound Now Serves the Navy! 


@ Plaskon Melamine Contpound now is 
being used for non-shattering American 
Navy tableware, to meet the specifications 
of the United States Bureau of Ships. 


A considerable number of widely varied 
Navy requirements were met by this versa- 
tile material. The most important need was 
the practical elimination of breakage due 
to gun shock, ship “skidding”, and rolling. 
Plaskon can withstand heavy shocks, 
sharp drops and concussions. Only under 
an exceptionally destructive force will it 
crack or break, but st will not shatter or splinter. 
This reduction of breakage is an important 
economy factor, and one assuring safety 
and freedom from cuts. 


Very low moisture absorption, and complete 
resistance to staining by foods and liquids, 
were conditions met by Plaskon Melamine 


Compound, to assure attractive tableware 
under long use. 


This new Plaskon melamine- formaldehyde 
tableware weighs about 70 per cent less than 
the crockery it replaces. When packed for 
shipment, it effects over 30 per cent saving 
of space. And due to the design possibilities 
of plastic material, the space needed aboard 
ship for storage of the new tableware is less 
than 50 percent of that occupied by crockery. 


Plaskon Melamine Molding Compound is 
non-tracking, highly-resistant to arcing, and 
has high dielectric strength. It is currently 
available for high priority war work in- 
volving many different products. Write for 
further details and describe the specific appli- 
cation which you have in mind. Plaskon 
Co., Inc., 2150 Sylvan Ave., Toledo, O. 
Canadian Agent: Canadian Indus- 

tries, Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 
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ECT contractors selected Peerless 
Pumps to help build such power and 
irrigation developments as TVA, Bonne- 
ville, Coolidge, Norris, Shasta, Friant, 
and Boulder Dams, and the Los Angeles 
Aqueduct. Hundreds are in service at 
other huge projects — the Chicago Sub- 
way, at Drydocks, Ordnance Works and 
for municipalities everywhere. 
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D NEIGHBORS 
Peerless installations abound. On Mexi- 
can haciendas, in Brazil's industries, in 
Peru’s mines, in Cuba’s sugar mills, for 
India’s railways, on Hawaiian planta- 
tions, in Argentina’s municipalities, it’s 
“Peerless Pumps Preferred.” 


Everywhere abroad, 


water uphill is the way own- 
describe the unique helical action of 
the chrome rotor pumping element of the 
Peerless Hi-Lift Pump shown above. A 
Hi-Lift provides 500 to 3500 gallons of 
vater per hour. Municipalities, dairies, 
laundries and hundreds of in- 
dustrial concems find it the answer to 
low cost, small capacity water supply. 


ice plants, 


LL 


SALTY 


sea water is one of America’s in- 
exhaustible sources of magnesium. Peer- 
less Hydro-Foil ( PropellerType) Pumps, 
with capacities up to 100,000 g.p.m., 
provide magnesium manufacturers with 
an unfailing water supply. At Panama 
Canal, in U.S. Flood Control service and 
at chemical plants other Peerless Hydro- 
Foils match these spectacular capacities. 
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CONTACT 


Wartime application of Peer- 
less Pump engineers’ knowledge of hy- 
draulics is the successful development 
and application of Peerless gasoline and 
fuel oil pumps for direct refueling and 
transfer service at domestic and foreign 
bases for aircraft and at docks for ships. 










ALLIGATORS are what the U.S. Marines 
call these amphibian tanks, that are as 
at home on water as on land. Here, 
again, Peerless’ comprehensive knowl- 
edge of hydraulics brought Peerless En- 
gineers the opportunity to do an extra 
part in the War effort by designing and 
building amphibian monsters which will 
speed America’s victory 


(Ora forrenti ~ 





PEERLESS PUMPS—PROVIDE WATER FOR 
MOST EVERY INDUSTRIAL, COMMERCIAL 
AND DOMESTIC USE 


In size, type of drive, choice of lubrication, for any 
depth or any practicable head, with lasting quality 
and sustained performance, your safest and most 
economical investment for lifting water is a Peer- 
less Pump. Peerless Pumps’ wide range of capaci- 
ties can provide from 10 to 100,000 gallons of 
water per minute — a tap-full or a torrent. 
PRE-ENGINEERING AND PRE-TESTING are the 
bases of customer preference. Peerless engineering and 
research are continual — results are enduring. Many of 
the “firsts” in water lifting are Peerless innovations. 
SERVICE AND INFORMATION are factors in cus- 
tomer preference. Peerless Distributors are located in 
every state in the Union and every Allied Nation. Con- 
sult your nearest one for pre-sale information, post- 
sale service. 

CUSTOMER PREFERENCE. Evidence of Peerless 
leadership is the roster of Peerless owners which con- 
tains thousands of industrial and commercial concerns 
whose names and products are household words, the 
world over. The benefits of the judgment and experi- 
ence of their engineers are yours when you buy a 
Peerless Pump 
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PEERLESS PUMPS’ 
COMPLETE LINE INCLUDE 


Deep Well Turbine Pum 


All forms of drive 
electric direct-con- 
nected, right angle 
drive and belted heed 
Hydro-F oil 
(Propeller Type) Pump 
Hi-Lift Pumps 
Other Peerless Types 
Centrifugal Pumps 
Bilge Pumps 
Sewage Pumps 
Mine Sinker and 


Mine Dewatering 
Pumps 


Gasoline and Fuel 
Oil Direct Refuelin: 
and Transfer Pump 


Domestic Water Sy- 
tems and Jet Pump 


cp 
BULLETINS are av 
able that illustrate a 


describe their applicatia 
Write for your copies 
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PEERLESS PUMP DIVISION — FOOD MACHINERY CORPORATION 
WEST AVE. 26 
JOSE AND FRESNO 


1@50 CAMDEN AVE., S.W.,CANTON, OHIO «+ 
FACTORIES: LOS ANGELES, SAN 
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Withholding Tax: 
Outlook for Action 
Before Year End 


Regardless of all the fuss and fury in 
Congress, a withholding tax is in the works. 
It can hardly go into effect July 1, but it 
may become effective late this year, and 
opinion on Capitol Hill is almost unani- 
mous that it will be on the books on or be- 
fore New Year’s Day of 1944. 

Bearing in mind that withholding doesn’t 
necessarily mean pay-as-you-go—it could 
or it couldn’t, according to the specific 
formula adopted—there are three outstand- 
ing props for this prospect: 

The Treasury wants it: virtually must 
have it to collect currently and quickly a 
part of the money needed for financing the 
war, to check—in the words of Secretary 
Morgenthau—‘‘inflation at its source, the 
wages and salaries of workers.” 

Congress, regardless of all shades of po- 
litical opinion, is in favor of withholding. 
The big fight that ended last week was 
over the collection formulas contained in 
the three main proposals before Congress. 
Hot disagreement in the House knocked all 
three cold. Yet the desirability of collec- 
tion-at-the-source was not questioned by a 
single speaker of the scores who talked. 

The public wants collection at the source 
verwhelmingly, according to all polls, 
straws in the wind and editorial comment 
eaching Congress. That is the prime reason 
why a withholding tax will be enacted. 

Demand that the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee get busy without delay and report 

withholding tax bill began to pour in 
pon Congress within 24 hours after the 
House defeated the Ruml-Carlson plan and 
ent the Committee bill back to the Com- 

ittee. It is increasing. Majority Leader 
McCormack, voicing it, says the Commit- 
tee should produce a bill that can be 
passed quickly, so that collection-at-the- 
source May go into operation July 1. 

Cther feeling the public 
pressure and passing it on. At present, the 
Committee plans to take up other sub- 
ects, to consider withholding as a_ part 
of the $16,000,000,000 revenue program to 
be submitted shortly by the Treasury. 

That would mean, Secretary Morgen- 
thau says, that a withholding tax hardly 
could become effective this year. “January 
lis about the best we can hope for,” he 
mys. “The Treasury wants a withholding 
fax very much.” 

Here is how it would work out: 

Ways and Means Committee, getting 

Treasury program, say, in June, could 
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“Valuable Safety Aid”... 


Requires Only “5 of the 
Man-Hour Time . . . sey 


United Hin Lines 
of the 


For consultation, free floor 
survey, or literature, phone or 
write nearest Finnell branch 
or Finnell System, Inc., 3704 
East Street, Elkhart, ‘ndiana. 


BRANCHES 
IN ALL 
PRINCIPAL 
CITIES 


FINNELL SYSTEM, INC. 


Pioneers and Specialists in 


FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 
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ASILY prepared — DUPLIMATS are as easily 
handled by typists as any sheet of ordinary 
paper. Nothing strange or mysterious to learn. Type 
on them, write on them with pen and ink, draw on 
them with crayon pencil, brush or ruling pen. Use 
drawings, maps, graphs, ruled tables, sketches, car- 
toons—almost anything you can put on paper. In case 
of error, erase and correct as you do on other paper. 
Simple, quick, economical—and every copy is an 
actual facsimile of the master. 

In addition to the use of these new DUPLIMATS, 
there are other ways to increase the services of your 
Multilith and Multigraph equipment. For more 
ideas, send for a trained Multigraph representative. 


Call or write nearest Agency, or write— 


MULTIGRAPH DIVISION 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Multigrinh 


= 
5 
Ei 


é 
L911) yp 
Viney, 





FOR OWNERS OF MULTILITH DUPLICATORS 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION 


ind Multilith are trade-marks registered in the United States Patent Ofic ——————= 


be expected, by past standards, to hg, 
long public hearings, longer secret sessigg, 
delay sending the bill to the House 4, 
months, three months or longer. 

The House probably would pass an y 
ceptable bill with minimum delay, say yy 
more than two weeks after receiving th 
Committee’s report. a 

Senate Finance Committee, getting }}, 
House-passed bill, would hold more pybj 
hearings, more executive sessions, keep th, 
bill a month, two months, possibly longe; 
to perfect it and send it to the Senate 

The Senate, should it want to act quid 
ly, probably would pass the Finance Cop 
mittee version within a week or two, 7; 
measure then, to adjust differences, woy 
go to a: 

Conference committee, where it wo 
be held up a few days or a few weeks mp. 
until the conferees, giving and taking he 
and there, could agree on a final draft. 

And then it probably would lie on 4 
President’s desk, under study, for a wed 
to 10 days more. 

That is the familiar pattern of the Re 
enue acts of 1940, 1941 and 1942. If o& 
sideration of the withholding tax js 4 
ferred until the Treasury’s general tax p 
gram is presented, and if the familiar p 
tern is followed, 
will not become the law until October, 
sibly November or December, 1943, ¥ 
is that the end of the delay. 

The Bureau of Internal Revenue th 
would require an estimated minimum 
two months to arrange to collect thet 
at the source. So it follows that a wi 
holding tax hardly can come under { 
wire by next January 1, if the familiarp 
tern is followed. The alternative would} 

Immediate reconsideration by the W; 
and Means Committee of its bill; putting 
aside the bitter fight over “forgiveness” 
any or all of the past tax liability; age 
ment on a program—20 per cent withh 


collection-at-the-soy 


ing of income above exemptions is in g 
eral favor—and quick report of a new| 
to the House. 

That is what the current pressure is fv 
Whether it will result in action cannot y¢ 
be seen. Meanwhile: 

The Treasury must collect $16,547, 
000 in income taxes, exclusive of the V 
tory tax, in the fiscal year ending mm 
June 30. 

Through December, collections were # 
700,000,000 roundly. In January, Februay 
and March, they approximated $5,300, 
000. Thus, to April 1, they amounte 
roughly, to $10,000,000,000. The remainde 
upwards of $6,500,000,000, must be o 
lected in April, May and June. That mew 
that the Treasury must collect in Ji 
alone as much as it collected in Mard- 
normally the biggest tax-paying month¢ 
the year—if its early estimate is even # 
proached. 

Otherwise the Treasury’s original & 
mate of income tax revenue this fiscal y# 








will prove a rosy overestimate. 
50 THE UNITED STATES NEW! 
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THOUSANOS OF Em "WEANED” 
ON AIR OF THE SAME TEMPERATURE! 


— Sealed in test cells, all new aircraft engines are “weaned” on air of the same 

% °4 ° ° ° ° ° 

sy ‘“, constant temperature. And in this test, which assures identical performance 
A I 

for each engine, Chrysler Airtemp Radial Compressors play a vital role 


in holding temperatures right “on the beam” for aircraft manufacturers. 





Throughout the aviation industry, Chrysler Airtemp temperature and 
usiat compaesson humidity control is being used to get fine precision, provide dust-free 
assembly rooms, as well as prevent rust and corrosion of raw and finished parts. 


Chrysler Airtemp is war engineering its time-tested temperature and humidity control 
equipment to meet the requirements of countless other war industries. Many of them are 


described in a new booklet, CHRYSLER AIRTEMP AT WAR. Write for your copy today. 





CHRYSLER AIRTEMP 
Dayton, Ohio 


Please send me, without obligation, 


CHRYSLER & AIRTEMP = 


AIRTEMP DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION + DAYTON, OHIO Address 
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bullets... 
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“I've found a vital war service right in my kitchen! 
Imagine, my kitchen a tiny arsenal of democracy, 
and all because grease is ammunition ! If you, and I, 
and every housewife in America saves as little as 
four ounces of cooking fat a week, we'll have enough 
to help make more than two million pounds of gun 
powder. This fat I've saved right now will produce 
enough glycerine to fire eight anti-aircraft shells. 
No matter how little I have, I save it. My butcher 
gladly sees to its proper disposition, and here’s the 
fun of it! He pays me for the grease, so, with pennies 
I never had before I’m buying extra War Stamps.” 


ve ve ww Baldwin, one of the great arsenals of 
democracy is serving the nation by building Army 
tanks, gun-mounts, gun barrels and other ordnance 


straining 


for our armed forces. Baldwin builds machinery 
used in making shells, airplanes and ships. Baldwin 
steam, electric and diesel-electric locomotives are 
helping the railroads move the greatest amount of 
men and materials in history. 


seemntoniae| 
2 ALD 


THE BALDWIN 
GROUP 





The Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: 


Locomotive & Ordnance Division; Baldwin Southwark Division; 
Cramp Brass & Iron Foundzies Division; Standard Steel Works 
Division; Baldwin De La Vergne Sales Corp.; The Whitcomd 
Locomotive Co.; The Pelton Water Wheel Co.; The Midvale C. 


Chr boys will win the battles but you must win the war 
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Plus and Minus 


2201 M Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 








Trend of Armerican Busimess 


Tithe Rese | = Pat of 


Idea of complete pay-as-you-go for individual income taxes appears dead. 

It died from overattention, from too-enthusiastic Support on part of its Sponsors. 

There might have been part of a Ruml plan, part forgiveness of one year's 
tax, part pay-as-you-go. And: There still may be a little of it. But: Ruml 
plan backers made an issue of nearly all or none and lost. 

Administration, which won, talks now of this approach..... 

1. Forget, temporarily, any forgiveness of tax liability. 

2. Go ahead with consideration of a general 1943 revenue act; go ahead with 
framing a law that will produce billions of additional revenue from 1943 income. 
3. Include in this act, or as a separate and very simple act, a plan by 

which 20 per cent of income, above a fixed exemption, would be withheld. But: 
That withholding would make current only new taxpayers. For others the tax with- 
held would apply to the liability against the previous year's income. 

Or: AS a compromise, there might be forgiveness of this basic 20 per cent 
tax so that all taxpayers could become current to that extent. Then: Persons in 
the tax brackets above 20 per cent would remain a year behind in payment of the 
portion of tax due to application of higher rates. That would be pay-as-you-go 
for all persons up to a 20 percent tax rate, not pay-as-you-go above that rate. 

Such is the situation in taxes as it stands right now. 




















Treasury argument that killed the latest Ruml plan is this..... 

Ruml really proposed to pay one year's tax on two years of income. That's 
because a taxpayer would be forgiven all, or a large part, of the tax liability 
on 1942 income, due in 1943, and would pay currently, instead, on 1943 income. 

So: Under latest Ruml version, a man with $100,000 income in 1942 and in 
1943 would pay a total tax of $55,784 and retain $144,216 on the two-year income. 
Or: a man with $1,000,000 income would pay $766,000 tax and retain $1,234,000. 

Under existing taxes, the $100,000 man would pay $111,568 taxes on the two- 
year income and retain $88,432. The $1,000,000 man would pay $1,532,000 tax and 
retain only $468,000. Thus: On two years’ income, the $100,000 man would be 
ahead by $55,784 and the $1,000,800 man would be ahead by $766,000. 

Furthermore: Treasury's point was that upper-income individuals budget 
their 1942 tax liability out of 1942 income, payable in 1943. If 1942 tax lia- 
bility is waived, the funds set aside in 1942 become available for investment, 
instead of going to the Government. The rich thus would get a big windfall. 

Such is the argument that prevailed. Treasury sold a majority on the idea 
that the Ruml plan had an element of sleight of hand about it; that it appeared 
to be something that it wasn't. We're just letting you have the argument. 

But: Treasury at one time was willing to approve an important measure of 
tax forgiveness itself. It balked at the Ruml plan as going too far. Something 
yet may come of this whole thing, maybe on a modest basis of forgiveness. 














Latest tax action doesn't mean that New Deal viewpoint prevails here. 

Rather: Mr. Roosevelt is permitting a new exodus of New Dealers; is giving 
no indication that he is interested in promoting any early domestic reform plan. 

New Deal gro'n, instead, is complaining that its ranks are decimated; that 
the President is permitting even its nucleus organization to disappear. The 
few key New Dealers who remain expect that postwar upsets may give them another 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


turn in the limelight; that the President will be forced to turn back to plan- 
ning on a domestic and not a world basis. Right now, New Deal is at a new low 
Since 1933. 


Mr. Morgenthau reports March income tax collections above estimates. But: 
Comparison is with a previously unannounced estimate of $4,250,000,000. 

Actually: January budget called for March collections of $6,370,000,000 to 
meet estimates. Thus: Collections at $4,882,000,000, although large, were about 
$1,500,000,000 under January estimates. Situation in brief is this..... 

Official budget calls for $17,032,000,000 to be raised by income taxes in 
fiscal year ending June 30. In nine months, July, 1942, through March, 1943, the 
yield from income taxes was $10,525,000,000. That excludes Victory tax. 

So: $6,507,000,000 must be paid in three months to meet the estimate. 

However: April and May are not months of big yield. June collections are 
not, on the basis of experience, to reach the March total. Result: An overesti- 
mate of income tax yield of $1,500,000,000 is very probable. That overestimate 
is for the half-year. Last year the Treasury underestimated by $850,000,000. 





To give you a view of inside attitudes and plans.... In field of food: 

Food Administrator Davis knows what _he wants to do; knows what he thinks 
has to be done to straighten out distribution tangles, to get more production. 

But: He isn't certain of his power to do them. He doesn't control prices 
or price policy, rationing or ration policy. And: He can't fix the weather. It 
is weather that will be the principal factor in 1943 U.S. food production. 

When it comes to distribution, Mr. Davis is inclined to close co-operation 
with the distributing industry. He isn't out to work reforms in wartime. 

Farm-labor problem should be eased under new draft policies. 

When it comes to general price policy..... 

Price Administrator Brown is having his troubles. He is hoping that posted 
retail prices for meats will help solve the bootlegging problem. 

But: Reports from the country tell of widespread breakdown of price con- 
trol; of nonobservance of ceilings, of all manner of devices for getting around 
new ration restrictions. Result: It is increasingly doubtful if actual prices, 
as contrasted with publicly quoted prices, can be held in line without a drastic 
increase in taxes. Fixed ceilings by themselves don't always work so well. 

To turn to the field of civilian supply..... 

Mr. Roosevelt is favoring creation of a new Office of Civilian Supply under 
James Byrnes; is back of the Maloney bill to take control from WPB. 

And: Problem of civilian supply is the next great one. White House idea is 
that it must be met by an organization comparable to the Army's SOS; by creation 
of a new claimant agency that will speak for civilians when goods are divided. 

President is having some difficulty finding a man to head this setup. 

As for the War Production Board and its future..... 

Donald Nelson's WPB is to become more and more an advisory agency; is to be 
less important as an operating organization. Army-Navy quietly will take over 
actual operating functions in all except matters of detail. 

Idea is to go ahead with operation of Controlled Materials Plan for dis- 
tributing materials. But: This plan is very much watered down; is not what its 
sponsors wanted it to be. Kinks will tend to be ironed out with experience. 





























48-hour week: WMC is taking a reasonable attitude in requiring adjustment 
to the longer work week for employers in labor-shortage areas. No crackdown is 
contemplated. Shift to lengthened hours can be gradual and selective. 

Salary control: Treasury requires that, if you increase aggregate pay for 
salaried workers not covered by Wage and Hour Law when you go to a 48-hour week, 
you must obtain prior approval unless (1) the overtime rate is fixed by definite 
agreement in effect Oct. 3,1942, or (2) overtime has been a settled practice for 
at least two years. Salary control isn't being eased a bit. 
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WE ANNOUNCE 


FLYING HORSEPOWER’ 


Now — in addition to the Famous Houdry Catalytic Cracking Process — Socony-Vacuum 
Announces a 2nd and 3rd Revolutionary Advance in Petroleum Chemistry. Soon —for 
America’s Fighting Planes — Amazing New Gasolines will permit as much as 35% Higher 
Power Output from Aircraft Engines— 25% Heavier Bomb Loads or 15% Wider 
Cruising Range— as much as 30% Greater Yield of Aviation Base Stock. 





PRESENT OCTANE 
YARDSTICK CANNOT MEASURE 


THE FULL POWER OF THESE 
GREAT NEW SUPER-FUELS! 





After bringing Eugene Houdry 
] to this country, Socony-Vacuum 

pioneered with him the develop- 
ment of the Houdry catalytic re- 
fining process. We were the first 
company to produce 100-Octane 
gasoline in commercial quantities 
by catalytic methods. From this 
beginning has stemmed most cata- 
lytic refining, the only method by 
which 100-Octane aviation gaso- 
line can be produced in the vast 
quantities needed by the United 
Nations’ «@~ fleets. Socony-Vacuum 
has produced up to now more cat- 
alytic cracked base stock for 100- 
Octane gasoline than any other 
company. 


Today, the T. C. C. Process 
(Thermofor Catalytic Crack- 
ing ), Socony-Vacuum’s second 
great contribution in the refining 
of vital aviation fuels, is being in- 
stalled in 20 American refining 
units (7 of them ours). The T.C.C. 





Ae 


Process permits continuous cata- 
lytic refining, improves the quality 
and increases the quantity of 100- 
Octane base stocks. It requires less 
critical materials—steel and alloys 
—than any other catalytic process. 


Close on the heels of the T.C.C. 
Process comes Socony-Vac- 
uum’s third revolutionary sci- 
entific discovery, the Synthetic 
Bead Catalyst, described in the 
picture here. For many years, 100- 
Octane (which means without 
knock) has been the standard of 
gasoline performance. 100-Octane 
has been a synonym for perfect. 
Now, Socony-Vacuum’s sensational 
Bead Catalyst makes possible the 
production, in commercial quan- 
tities, of a new and better gasoline 
—as much as 35% more powerful 
than any present 100-Octane gas- 
oline—so powerful it can be greatly 
diluted for use as an ingredient in 
100-Octane gasoline. Even thus di- 
luted, this remarkable fuel will give 
to aircraft a new, quick, maneuver- 
ability, speed, climbing power, and 
carrying capacity. 
In one great raid on Berlin, it 
would have enabled the bombers 
used to carry 200 extra tons of 


bombs. And—with the new “Flying 
Horsepower’—British pilots would 
have been able to fly 22,000 miles 
farther in one recent 24-hour pe- 
riod without increasing their gaso- 
line load! 

Socony-Vacuum’s Synthetic 
Bead Catalyst for producing super 
gasolines—is being made available 
by license to the entire petroleum 
industry. 



















MAGIC BEADS!...Catalysis is defined 
by Webster as “a chemical change 
effected in a compound by an agent that 
itself remains stable.”” Socony-Vacuum’s 
revolutionary new catalyst is a porous 
bead...looks much like a pearl, is irides- 
cent in its original form. The gasoline 
cracking stock passes in a continuous 
stream through the porous beads, under- 
goes a remarkable chemical change, 
assumes octane and power values un- 
known before. 




































Socony-VAcUuUM OlL ComPANY, INC. 


and Affiliates: Magnolia Petroleum Company 
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SOCOmV-vacuuM 


General Petroleum Corporation of California. 











MAGDRAULIC 
Electric Brakes are 


“all out’ on the 
fighting front, brak- 
ing the Ack-Ack 


gun carriages. 


On the home pro- 
duction front their 
powerful braking force is being employed in 
many ways to speed up production from in- 
dustrial machines and equipment. 


The MAGDRAULIC Electric Brake, in photo 
below, is special equipment on the Haiss 
Model 77 Loaders. Here is but one of many 
types of equipment where improvement - 
minded executives are finding place for better 
braking. Our engineers are at your service 
to consult with on any braking problem. We'll 
be glad to discuss post-war plans now! 






THE NEW MAGDRAULIC Electric Brake 
is compart, self-contained and streamlined. 
Electric force for braking flows in slightly 
exposed cable. Both right and left hand 
brake can be set singly by controllers. 


EMPIRE ELECTRIC BRAKE CO., NEWARK, N. J. 


MAGDRAULIC 
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Pian for Guarding 
U.S. Investments 
In Hemisphere 


Proposals by Vice President Henry A. 
Wallace for international 
supervise U.S. investments in Latin Amer- 
ica, and by U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
President Eric A. Johnston for co-opera- 
tive financing by private interests in the 


an board to 


two regions, are not as far apart as they 
seem at first glance. 

Both leaders give notice of a search for a 
middle ground in which both Government 
and private interests would have a voice in 
postwar investment policies. This search 
has been conducted quietly by officials and 
business leaders in North and South Amer- 
ica ever since the war began. It is based 
upon these background facts: 

Debt defau!ts. U.S. 
ence in Latin America has not been too 
good since 1920. More than $700,000,000 
worth of dollar bonds have defaulted, rep- 
resenting 70 per cent of the issues in South 
90 the for 
Central America, and 14 per cent for those 
in the West Indies. 

In addition to bond investments, U.S. 
direct stake of 
Latin-American 


investors’ experi- 


America, per cent of issues 


investors have a around 
$2,700,000,000 in proper- 
ties. These consist largely of holdings in oil 
wells, metal mines, sugar and fruit lands, 
and public utilities. Less than 10 per cent of 
U.S. capital has gone into manufacturing. 

Right now, earnings are being returned 
on most direct investments, but, until re- 
cently, prevented the 
transfer of earnings through restrictive ex- 
change laws, taxes on the export of capital 
and 


many countries 


similar devices. Because of such re- 
strictions, few new investments have been 
made by private interests since 1930. 

Government commitments. Since the 
war began, U.S. Government funds have 
poured freely into Latin America to de- 
velop strategic materials, to improve pub- 
lic health and transportation, to start new 
industries to replace the loss of imports. 
Altogether, this Government is committed 
for around $2,000,000,000, mostly in loans 
and purchase agreements. 

The postwar era, therefore, will begin 
with the Government and private interests 
having almost equal stakes in Latin Amer- 
ica. In addition, the United States, through 
the Office of Inter-American Affairs, is 
back of a basic economy program, designed 
to improve domestic conditions in most 
Latin-American republics. Under this pro- 
gram, extensive public health projects, crop 
diversification and 


schemes, emergency 
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SMART, QUIET, 
CONVENIENT 


| In these three words lies the secret of 
| the Hotel Chatham's appeal to impor. 

| tant New York visitors. Recently en- 

| livened by new decorative treatments, 
| the Chatham, with its quiet side-street 
location off Park Avenue and its wel- 
come convenience to Grand Central 
and Airlines Terminals, provides a 
pleasing and suitable background for 
| your most exacting New York activities, 
|| Three restaurants—each keyed to a 
| different mood—add to the pleasure 
a Chatham visit affords. 

| 

| 


Single Rooms from $4, Double Rooms from $7 
Spacious Suites from $12 


HOTEL 


GZ deathium 


Frank W. Regan, Manager 
| Vanderbilt Ave. at 48th St., New York 














Changes of Address 
Notice of change of address should be sent not 
less than two weeks prior to the date change be 
comes effective. Send the address at which copies 
are now being received and the new address a@ 
which you wish to receive copies. 


The United States News 
2201 M St., N. W., Washington, D. ¢. 





Although our entire output ! 
going to the Armed Forces 
War Production Plants and oth 
er Concerns and _ Institution 
classed as essential to the war 
effort, we are prepared for Vic 
tory and the day we again can serve civilial 
needs. At that time our increased manufac- 
turing facilities will enable us to offer a 
enlarged and improved line of Fyr-Fyter Ex 
tinguishers. 

Conserve your present extinguishers and 
maintain maximum efficiency by recharging 
only with genuine FYR-FYTER Recharge. 


THE FYR-FYTER CO. 
Dept. 42 Dayton, Ohio 






R. C. IDDINGS 
President 
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They work together better... 


because they can talk together 





FSnipers in woods — 
~ give ‘em a burst!”’ 


From a thousand feet up 
The burning airdrome 
Looks like 

A “pushover”... 


But 

When you get 
Right down to earth 
It turns out to be 
Anything but. 


Suddenly the trees 
To the right 
Start throwing lead — 
And your men 
Are still hanging 
Like clay pigeons 
In their harnesses. 
* - * 


What a break 
That you're equipped 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 67 Broad St., New York, N. Y. 


Manufacturing Associate: 





With a 
Two-way 
Radio. 


What a break 

That you can tell your trouble 
To a friendly 

Fighter plane. 


* * * 


Today, communication equipment 
Designed and manufactured 

By L.T.&T. associate companies 

Is helping Uncle Sam’s fighting forces 
Work together 

On land, sea and in the air... 


Tomorrow, the broad experience 
Of LT.&T. 

In the field of communications 
Will help build a better world 
For every man. 


FEDERAL TELEPHONE AND RADIO CORPORATION 











When you want to know 


GO TO AN EXPERT 


WHEN YOU WANT to know what make of paper to buy for your 
office letterheads, our advice is simply: 

“Ask your printer—he knows paper.” 

He knows Rising’s reputation for craftsmanship. He should—for 
years we've been supplying expert printers with fine papers for every 
printing purpose. He can tell you better than we that Rising quality 
will add much to the prestige of your 
business message—and little, if any- 
thing, to its expense. 

Three grades: Rising Bond (25% 
rag), Rising Line Marque (25% rag), 
Finance Bond (50% rag), Rising 
Parchment (100% rag). Prices on a par 
with other quality papers. The Rising 
Paper Company, Housatonic, Mass. 





ASK YOUR PRINTER—-HE KNOWS PAPER 








work projects have been undertaken, Oy 
of it is expected to come a number of bagp 
improvements, including modernized high 
ways and airways. 

Investment opportunities. Mr. Johnstg 
sees a fertile field for investment in Latiy 
America, once peace is restored, as wel] x 
new opportunities for employment in tha 
area. Some local laws and customs, hog. 
ever, will have to be revised to permit jp. 
ports of both men and money. Most natiog; 
have tight immigration and employmey 
laws, also curbs on managerial freedom, 

Another prospect is that new types of 
investment will be wanted in Latin Amer. 
ica. Latin-Americans are tightening the 
controls over natural resources and poy 
look forward to getting new industrig 
such as tire factories, steel mills, text 
plants, cement factories and chemi 
plants. Most proposals favor joint @ 
deavors in this development, using both 
U.S. and Latin-American private capital 

Assurances must be given, however, that 
U.S. investments will be protected bette 
than they have been, and care must 
taken that new industries are soundk 
planned and operated. Here is where Mh 
Wallace’s proposal for international supe. 
vision enters the picture. 

Government guarantees. A healthy 
vestment atmosphere depends first upm 
reasonable assurances that investors em 
enjoy some of the profits of the businesses 
that they finance. Proposals have been aé- 
vanced that private enterprises be set » 
under joint guarantees from the Unite 
States and other Hemisphere government 
to protect those investments from confises. 
tion or other unfair restrictions. Agre. 
ments also must be reached providing fw 
the transfer of dollar exchange from Lati- 
American businesses to U.S. partners. 

Questions of reciprocal trade agreements 
and currency stabilization thus are tie 
closely to postwar investment policy, ani 
the Wallace suggestion takes note of thi 
fact. Before such agreements can k 
reached, however, much deadwood wi 
have to be cleared, including the matterd 
unpaid past debts. 

Thought is being given to defaulted 
debts in and out of Government circ 
but little headway has been reported. Mos 
Latin-American countries now are wd 
supplied with dollar exchange, but few dd- 
lars are being applied to paying off bond 
or even to paying interest on bonds. Thi 
apparent reluctance is making private inves 
tors shy from any risks beyond U.S. borden 
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Rogers Rangers still roam New England 





HIS giant Boston and Maine Railroad locomotive 

—one of 78 of our largest “‘iron horses’”’ which 

proudly bear names — today carries on, in modern 

manner, the reputation of the hard-driving Indian 
fighter for whom it was named. 


The valiant Rogers and his Rangers—immortalized 
by Kenneth Roberts—blazed the trails where now roam 
these modern “iron horses’ of today. Behind these 
locomotives mile-long shipments roll in and out of five 
states carrying Yankee-made war material together 
with food and other products for its busy civilians. 


In Massachusetts, in New Hampshire, in Maine, in 
Vermont and over a corner of New York State the deep- 
throated whistles of Rogers’ Rangers sound, day and 
night, above the whir and the hum within New England 
factories—all busy with the tasks of war. 


There are 2,000 miles of modern railroad “‘trail’’ 
which our Rogers’ Rangers roam today. 


Lowell, Lawrence, Haverhill, Worcester, Springfield, 
Northampton, Holyoke—are a few of the busy and varied 
manufacturing centers the Boston and Maine serves in 
Massachusetts. It serves the large cities of Nashua, 
Manchester and Concord in New Hampshire; Springfield 
and Windsor, centers of America’s great machine- 
tool industries; Bellows Falls, shipping point for 


the important dairy country; White River Junction, 
Brattleboro and other places in Vermont. Along the 
seacoast of three states from Boston to Lynn, Salem, 
Beverly, Gloucester, Newburyport in Massachusetts; 
into New Hampshire through Portsmouth with its 
famous navy yard; to Biddeford and Saco, and to 
Portland, in Maine. 


Up through the White Mountains to where giant 
paper mills bustle in Berlin, just below the Canadian 
border. Westward through Fitchburg, Gardner, Green- 
field and through the famous Hoosac Tunnel, past 
North Adams, Williamstown and into New York 
State to join other famous railroad systems at Boston 
and Maine gateways in Troy, Mechanicville and 
Rotterdam Junction. 


That’s but a few of the many towns, cities and vil- 
lages served by these Rogers’ Rangers of the Boston 
and Maine. 


The Boston and Maine is a mobile and a most Active 
part of America’s great railroad system—here in the 
Northeast of our country—sharing with other American 
railroads, with industry, and with every American the 
gigantic job of winning the war. 


BOSTON and MAINE 


ONE OF AMERICA’S RAILROADS—ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 
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AGE FENCE 


wemencas First Wire Fence — Stuce 1§§3 









Wheoe Fence Lasts Lougest? 


@ That logical question has a logical answer. If it's a Page Fence it was designed, manu- 
factured and erected to render extra long service. But the protective life of this or any other 
chain link fence can be extended by experienced, Page-trained service men. The quality 
fence that is inspected and serviced expertly will last longer. You may not be able to replace 
your fence until after Victory has been won. Care for the one you have. Send for FENCE FACTS 
and name of Association member nearest you. He is qualified to serve you now and help you 
plan for the future. Write to PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION, Headquarters, Monessen, Pennsylvania. 
PRODUCT OF PAGE STEEL & WIRE DIVISION AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, INC., BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


Plus Xx 


BOMBS .. . SPEED 
ALTITUDE . . . RANGE 
VISIBILITY ... ARMOR 


Because of transparent 
plastics .. . By Reynolds 














Plus X is also prominent in the complete service 
given by Reynolds experienced organization. 
Light weight war noses, canopies, blisters, etc., 
that give fighting men many pluses are indica- 
tive of our versatile manufacturing ability. 
Specializing in the sound, fundamental applica- 
tion of plastics we are equipped to design or re- 
design your product, and engineer it through to 
completion from design board to finished item. 
By Compression — Injection — 
Extrusion or Sheet Forming 


INVEST IN WAR BONDS—NOT BONDAGE 


Reynolds 


MOLDED PLASTICS 
CAMBRIDGE, OHIO, U. S. A. 

SALES OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 

DIVISION OF REYNOLDS SPRING CO. 

JACKSON MICHIGAN 











_ People_ 
of the Week 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. 


Robert L. Doughton, of North Cap. 
lina, is the man who, more than ay 
other, beat the Ruml skip-a-year incon, 
tax plan in the House of Representatiys, 
Representative Doughton (Dem.) fou 
the idea of forgiving a year’s taxes owe) 
to the Federal Government abhorrent j 
his own philosophy of taxation. He argue 
obdurately against it, and such is his per. 
tinacity and such, as chairman of th 
Ways and Means Committee, is his folloy. 
ing in the House of Representatives that, 
in the end, he won. 

His victory saved the day for the Ad 
ministration, an unusual circumstanee, fy 
Mr. Doughton repeatedly has been at odds 
with the White House on tax mattex 
and the bills reported by his Committ 
in the last several years usually have bon, 
small resemblance to the Treasury’s recon. 
mendations. 

Nearing 80, Mr 
Doughton, a flinty 
homespun, well-to- 
North Carolina mow. 
taineer, is essential 
conservative. He le. 
lieves that tare: 
should be levied fy 
revenue purposes ap 
not for social reform: 
They should neithe 
gouge the rich x 
grind the poor. ke 
is an arch foe of any tax that looks lk 
a soak-the-rich scheme. 

Mr. Doughton was born to poverty ani 
the simple ways of the mountain folk. His 
own efforts made him a country squire a 
15. He owns a 5,000-acre farm, and i 
president of a bank, although he says le 
never lets “banking interfere with bus- 
ness.” In his district, he is known a 
“Farmer Bob,” a name that gets him 
votes. He has been in Congress more than 
30 years, and for 10 years has been chai- 
man of the Ways and Means Committe 
in which all tax measures must originate 

In 1935, the people at home wanted Mr 
Doughton to run for the governorship. h 
1937, they asked him to run for the Senate 
At first, he consented in both cases. Bit 
stories then were circulated that Presidett 
Roosevelt was trying to ease him out d 
his chairmanship, because of his conser 
atism. In the end, Mr. Doughton stuck to 
the House. 

Mr. Doughton has a wily knowledg 
of the ways of politics and politicians. He 
realizes when the voting power of tle 
opposition makes a compromise necessaf: 
The Ruml plan is back in his Committe 
and it is his next move. Delighted at his 
victory, he nevertheless is suggesting # 





Harris & Ewing 
REP. DOUGHTON 
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modification that would permit skipping 
a half-year’s taxes, but not those owed for 


gn entire year. 


Gen. Henry H. Arnold's promotion to 
full four-star rank vives effective official 
approval to the ideas of a man who, as 
. ead of the Army Air Forces. believes the 
wh air branch should be virtually supreme 
wf among the fighting services. 

General Arnold spent years fighting for 
df air power 2 da separate, autonomous air 
48 force. He was so outspoken at first that 
» en he was near court martial and once 


48 again was publicly reprimanded. In more 


+ recent years, le soft-pedaled the idea of a 
It separate air force. But the result is that 
fhe now has a force that, to all intents and 
Lf purposes, is virtually autonomous. He is 


esponsible only to the Chief of Staff, Gen. 
George C. Marshall, and to the President. 
The General's promotion, too, Was recog- 
nition of the growing strength of the Air 
Forces. By the end of this year, their 
«— 2400,000 men will be more than one- 
*— quarter of the personnel of the Army. This 
-— will be the greatest air force of the world. 
Its growth required a reorganization of 
tf command, which would place lieutenant 
8 generals in command of air activities in 
various theaters of war, in a position to 
-— meet the commanding air officers of other 
nations on a basis of equal rank. So, since 
ef he is in command, General Arnold was 
pushed up to the grade of a full general. 
The promotion also recognized General 
Arnold’s “outstanding accomplishments,” 
‘— in building up the 
ef Air Forces. He has 
oB been at the head of 
kB the air branch since 
eB 1988 and has seen it 
through the entire 
war and pre-war 
f stages. He has insist- 
a§ ed throughout that 
training of pilots 


must be given an em- 

phasis equal to that 
&# given the production a 
nf of planes. He de. GENERAL ARNOLD 
if veloped and instituted the Army’s system 
IE of training schools, a system that is turn- 


*— ing out 50,000 pilots annually. 

te The General, too, was influential in 
«§ developing the four-motored bomber. He 
early saw its possibilities against both 
land targets and ships at sea. Because of 
Ni} the success of bombers at sea, the Navy 
at has been eaver to obtain a substantial 
®# umber of them. But, since they must be 
§ land-based, General Arnold believes the 
bf Army Air Forces can and should handle 
them. Only-a few have reached the Navy. 


pe By his own rules, General Arnold, at 
He 56, now is too old to take a plane into 
he combat. But, instead, he sits at the center 
8 of a vast force, which, through his efforts, 
i has ceased to be the tail of an Army kite. 
ls And there is abundant gratification for 
48 General Arnold in that. 
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Here’s a helpful list of things to check, 
prepared by factory service engineers: 


Drain anti-freeze (save if possi- 
ble) flush cooling system, tighten 
all connections, 

2 Have engine tuned for warm 
weather driving. 

3 Remove all dents and rust spots. 
Touch up with paint. 

4 Clean Chrome of all rust. Cover 
spots with clear lacquer. 
Wash and polish car to remove 
road scum. Wax for protection. 

6 Have brake system checked and 
necessary adjustments made. 


7 Clean spots from interior uphol- 
stery. Clean floor mats. Install 
seat covers for protection. 

8 Check front wheel alignment 
end rotate tires if necessary. 

9 Lubricate entire car and change 


engine, transmission and differ- 
ential lubricant. 


10 Tighten entire car. 


NOTE TO ALL REPAIR SHOPS 


See your nearby Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto 
or Chrysler dealer for factory engineered and 
inspected parts. For Dodge truck parts see 
your nearby Dodge dealer. 


PLYMOUTH }j, DODGE 


DESOTO |”. CHRYSLER 


DODGE 





THE FACTORIES SERVE 
with War Materials 
Production 


* BUY U. S. WAR 





BONDS 


pled TRUCKS 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION pe 


THE DEALERS SERV 
with Cor and Truck 
Maintenance 
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“The Veas 
and Nays’ 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


Eprror’s Nore: Brief letters of 
ment and suggestions are invited. Th, 
not intended for publication, and th 
with which writers desire to have o 


jouglas Fir =) War Zelele| forms | initials used, should be so marked, 


U-Boat’s Place in Snake Family 
Sir:—In an article entitled: “Cap J, 


: The Maritime | ro aa 25 <a 
a a etet He newest Beat the U-Boat,” in The United Stg 
“war ships are con- News. I note again the designatio ' 
crete oil and dry cargo | “* 5 — . n of t 
barges. U-boats as the “rattlesnakes” of the ae 
@left: Prefabricated Tae I wonder if this absurdly inept metaph 
forms of 5/,” Exterior- cnn . 
type Dougles Fir Ply- irritates other people who have any knoy 
wood produce smooth, edge whatever of zoology as much as} 
uniform surface on 7 ' si 
concrete, save form does me. I cannot see that the fact thy 
gnd finishing tober. the metaphor originated with Frank 


D. Roosevelt is any excuse for its pe 
petuation. 

The rattlesnake is known as the “oer 
tleman” among snakes in that he usual 
@ Douglas Fir Plywood's versatility makes it gives warning of his presence before b 
one of today’s busiest materials. Many of its strikes, and he rarely strikes voluntari 


unusual applications ge pg Ta) prt © muds ao Peek Ge ui 
War Use Folder. Write for a tree copy. Lis 5 

















how this Miracle Wood may be able to serve cages rage seer . ie —s Artillery 
you after Victory. Douglas Fir Plywood Asso- a € : . o px ra welt - DUI: ing th 
tiation, Tacoma, Washingtes. | master, a of w hich voluntarily attad® pubric 
men without warning. 

New York, N.Y: H. Dorsey Spence ——— 
*& & & machi 
For a National Primary oe 
Tr AY Sir:—National conventions of _ recer — 

years have been nothing but politica 

\ ; machine circuses. A repetition should no 

\ y be tolerated in 1944. 
Go OD TAS TE Why not have a national primary? le . a 
c the people choose their candidates fe ae 
even to her President and Vice President by diret § Proc" 
| ballot for all parties. While there is ampk Gulf} 
ae \ allot for all parties. While there is aml I is 
Singer fips * time, with most State legislatures in se ane 
: sion, Congress should pass an amendmen! : 

i) to the Constitution to this effect. _— 

© Sheffield, Ala. Harry J. Fras 

* * * 

“saan ae Success of Wage Agreements 75 Me 
sive sl 

as Sir:—Relative to your article in th 

March 19 issue: “Wage Inconsistenc: 
; Charged,” I offer the following comments GUL 


The Building Trades Council and the 


War Department had a far-sighted visio 


cas / a of the expected inflationary tendencies s 
. that two years ago they reached an agree- 

i ment for a fair control over wages and 4 7 
Ae ee ee Fe of , no-strike policy in return for proper observ- 


ance of union rules and regulations. On wat 
construction jobs a predetermined wage ralt 
was set up to exist for at least one year. 

These controlled wage rates and wage 


Pilsene® 
BEER 


stabilization agreements have avoided 4 
serious spiraling of wages and millions o 
dollars of loss from possible strikes. 


Ironton, Ohio L. F.0. 








Sai BLATZ BREWING CO. 
“3 MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
. P) TT 
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| Gulf Setvi 2 rice Enginee:s * — 








are helping war industry 
make better weapons, 


faster! 


Artillery Recoil Cylinders . . . By follow- 
ing the recommendations of a Gulf 
Lubrication Service Engineer, a large 
ordnance plant increased production 
30% and increased tool life 300% in 
machining operations on hardened 
nickel chrome steel forgings for artil- 
lery recoil cylinders. 


* 


37 Mm. Shot. . . A manufacturer of 
37 mm. shot substantially increased 
production per tool regrind by using 
Gulf Electro Cutting Oil and correct- 
ing the rake angle on the cutting tool 
—as recommended by a Gulf Lubri- 
cation Service Engineer. 


* 


15 Mm. Shells... 75 mm. high explo- 
sive shells came off the finishing line 


GULF OIL CORPORATION 


XUM & 





coated with rust in a large ordnance 
plant until the practical recom- 
mendations of a Gulf Lubrication 
Service Engineer were adopted. It 
was formerly necessary to clean the 
shells carefully by hand, which 
caused a serious production bottle- 
neck. Adoption of Gulf Engineering 
recommendations entirely cleared up 
the difficulty and substantially in- 
creased production. 


* 


Armor Plate for Bombers... By using 
Gulf L. S. Cutting Base A, as recom- 
mended by a Gulf Lubrication Serv- 
ice Engineer, an airplane manufac- 
turer obtained a large increase in 
production per tool grind and gen- 
erally improved finish in machining 
and drilling armor plate for Army 
dive bombers. 


GULF REFINING COMPANY 






Bomb Striker Nuts ... Consulted by a 
manufacturer of steel striker nuts for 
bombs on the problem of 100% re- 
jection of production due to torn 
threads in a tapping operation, a 
Gulf Lubrication Service Engineer 
recommended Gulf Lasupar Cutting 
Oil A and a suitable level on the end 
of the tap. Result: rejections entirely 
eliminated, production greatly in- 
creased. 


* 


Primer Holders... Consulted on the 
problem of chatter marks on the 
threads of primer holders for 155 
mm. firing mechanisms, a Gulf Lu- 
brication Service Engineer recom- 
mended Gulf Cutx B and a change in 
the rake angle of the cutting tool. 
Result: rejections for chatter marks 
entirely eliminated. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Call in a Gulf Lubrication 
Service Engineer to help 
step up your production 
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Ouster of New Deal Officials . . . More Powers 
For Chester Davis? . .. Why Tank Output Was Cut 


Mrs. Roosevelt continues to press Mr. 
Roosevelt on the subject of a land 
army of women to help solve the na- 
tion’s farm-labor problem. The catch 
is that neither Congress nor the na- 
tion’s farmers get enthusiastic about 
the British-type land army and so 
there isn’t money to finance one. 


x * * 


President Roosevelt is showing little 
or no interest in the liquidation of 
younger New Deal officials that now is 
under way in some agencies. In the 
War Production Board, Farm Security 
Administration, Office of Price Ad- 
ministration, National Resources 
Planning Board, New Dealers are on 
the way out. 


x * * 


New Deal group in WPB that fought 
to protect Donald Nelson as chairman 
and that backed C. E. Wilson as No. 
2 man now finds itself maneuvered 
into an impossible position. Its mem- 
bers are resigning. 


xk * 


Claude Wickard intends to stay on as 
Secretary of Agriculture, even though 
shorn of most of his powers over the 
Department he heads. The President, 
in a conference with Mr. Wickard 
three days before his powers were 
shorn, did not tell him what was to 
happen. 


xk * 


If Secretary Wickard should decide 
later to resign, Chester Davis, as Food 
Administrator, would step into his job. 
Mr. Davis, however, has been given 
no promises on that score by the Pres- 
ident. 


. 2 € 


Anthony Eden returns to England with 
no agreements involving this country 
but with an improved understanding 
of the American point of view. He still 
will not be able to assure the British 
Government that the United States 
will be a party to plans for rebuilding 
Europe after the war. 
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Some international conferences on 
postwar world planning may be held 
in midwestern cities of this country as 
a means of interesting people more di- 
rectly in world affairs. 
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Mr. Roosevelt is having to interest 
himself in the situation inside the 
WPB, where large numbers of resigna- 
tions of businessmen are pending. The 
President wants to try to get some sta- 
bility in that organization. 


xk * 


A cutback in tank-production goals in 
this country stems, in part, from the 
fact that Russians have captured so 
many German tanks that they have 
adjusted downward their requests to 
this country. 


xk * 


Some officials are intimating privately 
that it may be far more difficult to 
make progress through operations 
against Japan from China than from 
other directions. It appears that Chi- 
nese methods do not result in the most 
effective utilization of available re- 
sources to strengthen its Army. 


x** * 


Idea of a world currency, advanced by 
the British Government through John 
Maynard Keynes, is not generating 
many sparks in high quarters here. 
This Government is a bit doubtful 
about the willingness of Congress to tie 
the dollar very tightly to a world base. 


x* * 


White House advisers with an ear to 
the ground are reporting that the swing 
of sentiment in the South, which had 
been veering very strongly away from 
the fourth-term idea, no longer is veer- 
ing so strongly. 


x * * 


Prentiss Brown, as OPA Adminis- 
trator, is very much vexed at the re- 
duction to 1.37 gallons a week in the 
basic gasoline ration in the Eastern 
States. This reduction was forced by 


the Petroleum Administrator. Q 
officials point out that the ratiog 
Eastern Canada, which gets almost 
of its gasoline from this country, 
higher than here. 
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Mr. Roosevelt offered to Joseph 
Kennedy, former U.S. Ambassadg 
Britain, the job of directing a new 
fice of Civilian Supply, but found 
not interested in taking the job. 
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Officials close to the President exp 
the opinion that the War Produe 
Board gradually will diminish inj 
portance from now on. 


x * * 


In vetoing the Bankhead bill to 
clude subsidy payments from fp 
ceilings, Mr. Roosevelt broke dire 
with farm organizations. Farm lea 
pleaded with him to sign the mea 


x * * 


Threats to price ceilings in the Unite 
States are worrying more than log 
price administrators. An inflation # 
this country would upset Canada 
stabilization program and add tof 
inflationary troubles of Latin Ame 
ica, which already are acute. 
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The Aluminum Company of A 
now is producing more of the ki 
metal from Government-owned pl 
than it is turning out of its own plan 


x * * 


Private steel interests still doubt t 
practicality of building a large-scil 
steel industry in the Far West. U. 
Steel Corp., for example, can’t 

see a wartime profit in renting th 
huge mill going up in Provo, Utah. 


x * * 


The task of recruiting Bahama Ne 
groes to work U.S. farms should & 
made easier by the fact that the Bri- 
ish West Indies have suffered an acult 
food shortage for several months. 


THE UNITED STATES NEWS 
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How to make the world’s finest Man- 
hattan: Take one part Italian type 
vermouth and. two parts Four Roses 
Whiskey. Adddash of Angostura Bit- 
ters. Stir well with cracked ice (don’t 
shake), strain, and serve with cherry. 
“ “ “ 

Four Roses is a blend of straight whiskies 
—90 proof. Frankfort Distilleries, Inc., 
Louisville & Baltimore. 





Snapshot of a Victory Appetite 


This business of winning a war doesn’t 
leave a fighter or a war worker much time for figuring 
out just the right amount of vitamins and minerals 
in a mess kit or a lunch box. It’s usually a case of 
eat what’s there, and on with the job. 


Yet, without a diet both appetizing and properly 
nutritious, our victories would be fewer, our Army- 
Navy “E” production feats would be rarer. 


Here again, American industry, aided by modern 
chemistry, serves the victory cause. Through vi- 
tamin-and-mineral fortification of countless products, 


the food industry helps maintain a healthy America. 


Monsanto is privileged to serve the food industry 
in this great program, supplying it with a broad 
range of mineral supplements of exceptional purity. 
These are used to add much-needed calcium, phos- 
phorus and iron in the processing of many widely 
used foods ... making for strong bones, sound teeth, 
a healthy circulatory system and good tone in mus- 


cles and body cells. 


Food manufacturers and Monsanto Chemistry 
are packing years of nutritional progress into 
these fighting months. In the years of victorious 
peace to come, that’s bound to mean a sturdier, 
healthier, better-fed nation than ever before. 
Monsanto Cuemicat Company, St. Louis. 


HOW MONSANTO serves — Monsanto food-grade mineral supple- 
ments include Sodium Ferric Pyrophosphate, Mono Calcium 

Phosphate, Di Calcium Phosphate, Tri Calcium 
. _« Transparent lunch box is made of 
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Phosphate, Calcium Pyrophosphate, Di Sodium , ; dail, aianiy Pieces, gateaal 
Phosphate, Tri Sodium Phosphate, Sodium Pyro- * F i Monsanto Plastics Division. Since 
“ contents can be seen at a glance, 
: F box does not have to be opened st 
phate, special phosphates and iodized mixtures. * “ = war plant gates for annoying, time 
consuming inspection. Fibestos is 


phosphate, Iron Phosphates, Ilodized Calcium Phos- 


ideal for this purpose because it is 
: odorless, non-toxic, easily cleaned. 
Saves strz ric al. Fabricated 
“E*’ FOR EXCELLENCE —the Saves ye ae be om 
Army-Navy *‘E’’ burgee ‘‘rep- : and sold by V. W. Busc anu! 
resenting recognition by the - < turing Company, South Lyon, Mich., 
Army and the Navy of espe- a : and also by Landers, Frary and 
cially meritorious production of . Clark, New Britain, Connecticut. 
war materia|s’’ has been award- 
ed to Monsanto and replaces 
the Navy ‘‘E’’ first awarded 
Monsanto, December 31, 1941. 
- 
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